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EDITORIAL. 


P. & O. STR, VALETTA, South Indian 
Ocean, June 21.—With the exception of 
the boats of the British India company, 
which come through the Malaysian archi- 
pelago and Torres straits, and, rounding 
the northwestern extremity of Australia, 
end their journey at Brisbane, the Euro- 
pean mail steamers all make their Aus- 
tralian terminus at Sydney, and, starting 
from there and rounding the southwest- 
ern point of the continent, call ut Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide and Albany, as they run 
to the eastward along its southern coast. 
Our steamer left Sydney on June 2, the day 
before we did, and we went on board of her 
at Melbourne on the Saturday following, 
June %. Or rather, to speak more exact- 
ly, we went on board of her at Williams- 
town, on Hobson’s bay, a few miles be- 
low Melbourne—for though vessels of 
considerable size come up the Yarra to 
the Melbourne wharfs, the largest steam- 
ers do not. A large number of our Mel- 
bourne friends went down with us on the 
11 o'clock train, and after many hearty 
good-byes and fervent good wishes, our 
steamer put off from the wharf shortly 
after twelve, and soon faces, and then 
even waving handkerchiefs, began to 
grow indistinct as she headed into Port 
Phillip, and for the narrow passage forty 
miles off, which affords egress from the 
magnificent sheet of water into the South- 
ern ocean, 

In the streets of Melbourne I could 
tind little or nothing to recall the town 
as I first saw it in the early days of the 
gold era; but only that there were fewer 
ships in the harbor, and that the grim 
line of convict hulks had disappeared, 
Sandridge, and Williamstown, and Hob- 
son’s bay seemed as before, and the 
bright green waters of Port Phillip 
laughed in the sunlight as when I first 
sailed over them. But on the low ridges 
that wall the larger bay from the ocean 
the thick growth of eucalyptus trees have 
given away to villas and hotels and pleas- 
are resorts, 

Yet the sight which pleased me most 
on thatbright Saturday afternoon was 
from the extreme point of the bow to see 
two great porpoises disporting them- 
selves beneath, as we neared the heads. 
Itisalways a pretty sight to look down 
from above upon porpoises playing about 
the bows of a moving ship, but these 
two seemed bent on giving an exhibition 
somewhat beyond the ordinary.  Di- 
rectly beneath me, and just ahead of the 
cutwater cleaving after them at the rate 
of twelve or thirteen miles an hour, they 
held their way through water so clear 
und glassy that, instead of concealing, 
it seemed the better to reveal every detail 
of form and movement, They seemed 
not to swim, any more than the albatross 
can be said to fly; but glided along under 
the surface as though by mere volition 
and without the slightest indication of 
effort, Now they shot along, so near the 
surface that you could see the water 
parting from their snouts and slipping in 
thin, transparent, unbroken sheets over 
their heads and bodies; then sunk a little 


deeper, so that their color darkened a 


shade, and the water through which they 
darted seemed utterly undisturbed; and 
then they would gracefully curve and 
bend, and would bring their noses above 
the surface fora whiff ot fresh air and 
slip beneath again, Now they moved 
in parallel course; then separating on 
slightly diverging lines, and then draw- 
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| ing together again, they would slip over 


and under one another, at one time pass- 
ing alittle ahead and then dropping a 
little back; shooting along, now on their 
bellies, now on their sides, and now full 
on their backs. Asif in very derision of 
the speed with which the power of five 
thousand horses was driving man’s lum- 
bering construction, they seemed in the 
clear bright water to tread a stately 
minuet, to sing as it were a joyous ca- 
dence of motion, and then, whether 
shooting ahead, turning aside, or sinking 
beneath, it was impossible to tell, like a 
flash they disappeared. ; 


One cannot but feel loath to part with 
such warm friends as we had left behind, 
but very plecsant it was to feel ‘‘shome- 
ward bound,” and if not yet quite off, still 
on the ship that was to bear us home or 
almost home. For Australia, Colombo 
and Aden do not seem far from London; 
and London seems to be just across the 
ferry from New York. 

Anda most delightful passage we had 
on the Valetta from Melbourne to Ade- 
laide, slipping on the most quiet and rest- 
ful of Sundays over the most peaceful of 
southern winter seas. Not until we had 
dropped anchor on Monday morning early 
off the Semaphore, in Largs’ bay, the 
port of Adelaide, did the wind and the 
rain come on. But early as it was, three 
of our Adelaide friends, Mr. John N. 
Birks, Mr. Wm, Liston and Mr. A. T. 
Saunders were on hand to meet us us svop 
as the anchor had dropped. At the land- 
ing stage, when we went ashore after 
breakfast, we found other friends, and run- 
ning up to Adelaide in the train were soon 
in our old quarters in the Botanic hotel. 


The two days of our last stay in the 
capital of South Australia passed rapidly 
and pleasantly—all too rapidly to permit 


of doing all we would have wished or to. 


kind invitations of 
which we were the recipients, thoueh we 


accept the many 
managed to attend an afternoon session 
of parliament. On Monday evening we 
were entertained ata banquet by our 
single tax friends, On Tuesday night I 
spoke for the last time in Australia to an 
exceedingly intelligent and earnest audi- 
ence. Rev. Hugh Gilmore presided, and 
Rev, Frederick Llastings, whom 1 lirst met 
in Iondon, moved a resolution of thanks 
in which he took occasion to come out 
He was followed 
in the same strain by the Rev. Me, Cur- 
rie of Melbourne, who happened to be on 
a visit to Adelaide, 


flatly for the single tax, 


Our Adelaide friends were very much 
pleased with this concluding meeting, and 
so was, The coming out of these cleryy- 
mien was significant, and Iwas especially 
pleased to find Mr, Gilmore, of whom Thad 
heard a great deal, so strong and clear, Le 
isa man of great force ind influence, and 
will, I think, be of much aid to the single 
tux cause in South Australia, 
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We left Adelaide on Wednesday, June 
11, A big party of our friends went down 
to see us off, The chief.of the South Aus- 
tralian customs, Mr, Fy J, Sanderson, had 
placed at our disposal one of the custom 
house launches, and we were to haye had 
a spin around the bay before going abourd 
the ship, but the sea was so. rough and 
we had so many ladies-in the party that 


setting and overhead sun, 
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That soon passed, and with the warmest 
of good byes we saw the little steamer 
rolling and plunging her way to the pier, 
the Valetta’s engines began to move, the — 
shore to recede, and at last we were- 

fairly off. 


Across the thousand miles of the Great 
Australian bight the strong west wind” 
howled in our teeth and the long, heavy 
seas made the Valetta shake and reel as 
she buffeted them, so that it was not till 
Sunday morning that, running behind the 
islands of King George’s sound, we drop- | 
ped anchor for a little while off Albany, » 
in West Australia. We had hoped to 
have got herein time to go ashore and 
see some boomerang throwing by the 
black fellows, but as it was, there was no 
chance for that, and we only stopped 
long enough to send some passengers 
ashore, take on afew cthersand exchange 
mail bags, and were olf again. Round- 
ing Cape Leuwin, the southwesterly ex- 
tremity of Australia, our course changed 
to the north, but it did not change any 
quicker than the wind did, and our 
steamer had to force her way against 
strong gales and heavy seas to very near 
the tropics. But at last came fine: 
weather, the opening of ports, the spring 
of flying fish, and the soft southwest — 
trade wind filling our sails, but so dimin-. 
ished in force by the motion of the vessel 
as to hardly more than fill them. 

This weather we may expect until we 
have somewhat passed the equator, and. 
then, probably before we reach Columbo, — 
in six north, or, at any rate, on leaving — 
that port, we may expect the southeast 
monsoon in its strength, Irom Colombo 
to Suez is the bad part of the trip at this 
time of the year. First, the southwest 
monsoon, usually at this time a strong 
gale in the Arabian sea, when the ports 
are closed and the heat below grows. sti- 
fling, and then the Red Sea, with its desert 
We have: 
comparatively few passengers, for this is 
said tu be the worst time of the year, 
and the general description which one. 
vets in Australia of the pussuge at this 
season is enough to. deter all who have 
But 
for the present, at least, our voyage goe 
smoothly enough, and sufticient for the: 
day isitsevil ao 


not some goed reason for traveling, 


One very pleasant and significant piec 
of news we heard before leaving Aust 
lia, by telegraph. from Sydney—-that John: 
farrell, one of the foremost and best 
known of the New South Wales sing! 
tux men, had been chosen editor-in-chief 
of the Sydney Telegraph, The Telegraph | 
is the paper of largest circulation in New 
South Wales, and has been for some time 
the most favorable to the single tax; not 
that it had formally identified itself with 
the cause, but that it treated it with fai 
ness and liberality, opening its column 
toufull discussion of the question und 
viving the single tax.men an opportuni y; 
which they have ‘well cembraced, {0 


we were glad to get on board the steamer | t t 


us, and to spend on her fil 
last hour that we wel tQ 



























































might result ina change of policy, espe- 
cially as it was understood that but a 
little while ago the Telegraph's trustees 
came within one vote of deciding to put 
the paper on the protective tack. The 
appointment of Mr. Farrell shows that 
all danger of this is passed, and that the 
policy which has won the Telegraph the 
grateful thanks of all single tax men is 
to be continued. But it also shows that 
the cause is so well to the front in New 
South Wales that the proprietors of such 
a paper as the Telegraph realize that 
there is more to be gained than to be lost, 
ina pecuniary sense, by giving the sin- 
gle tax the fairest treatment, and that 
they are not afraid of such identifica- 
tion as may result by putting in the chief 
position on their paper a man as thor- 
oughly identified with the advocacy of 
the single tax as is Mr. Croasdale or Mr. 
Post. 

John Farrell, one of the chief fig- 
ures in the knot of young men who 
i have in the last two or three years done 
A so much to spread the single tax doctrine 
in New South Wales, is of Irish biood, 
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fi but was born in Buenos Ayres, being 
4 brought to Australia, when an infant, by 
; the removal of his parents. Growing up 


in the bush and then learning the trade 
of a brewer, at which he made his living 
for a number of years, the literary ability 
which he began to develop took him into 
journalism, and tohim belongs the honor 
of starting the first paper in New South 
Wales to advocate the principles of the 
single tax, or, as it was then called 
in Australia, land nationalization. Mr. 
Farrell is a poet of no mean ability, and 
a strong and graceful prose writer, 
though he has never vet overcome his 
native modesty enough to make a speech. 
But, perhaps, the most striking charac- 
teristic of the man is the affectionate re- 
gard which he seems to inspire in all who 
know him. 
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The Valetta is one of the ships of the 
Peninsula 2nd Oriental steam navigation 
company, wrich runs on its various Medi- 
-terranean, Indian, Chinese and Austra- 
lian lines over nity steamers. with an ag- 
gregate tonnaz: icat enables it to 
claim the position of the largest steam- 
ship company of the world. The Vuletta 
is not, however, one of the best of the 
Peninsula and Oriental boats, as both in 
size and speed she is excelled by the four 
steamers known in the Australian trade 
as the ‘‘jubilee boats,” from their having 
been built in 1887, the year that. the com- 
pany celebrated the semi-centennial of 
its establishinent. When over a half cen- 
tury ago the company began running its 
vessels to the peninsula, they were of a 
few hundred tons and of one or two hun. 
dred horse power; now its largest ves- 
sels are of over six thousand tons and 
seven thousand horse power; but in size 
and speed not even the best of their ves- 
sels equal the steamers which (thanks to 
the “protection of American industry”) 
are carrying the American trade under 
the British flag across the Atlantic. 

The Peninsula and Oriental company 
run fortnightly steamers to and from 
Sydney as a terminal port, calling at 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Albany, The 
Orient company, @ younger but powerful 
corporation, also runs fortnightly steam- 
ers, and as they sail alternately the two 
companies combined vive a weekly mail, 
~The French Messaggeries and the Nord- 
deutscher Llovd also run nionthly steam- 
ers, 

_ While not one of the latest and lirgest 
boats of the Peninsula and Oriental com- 
~ pany, the Valetta has a good reputation 
for comfort. She was built at Greenock 
dn 1884, the same year in which the Mari- 
~posa, with which I naturally compare 
her, was bu.it in Philadelphia, but is con- 
siderably larger, being of 4,900 tons 


have a great reputation for style and 
luxury, but if I can judge by the Valetta, 
and she is doubtless a fair sample, they 
are in many respects of appointment and 
service behind the Atlantic steamers, and 
behind the American steamers of the 
Spreckles line. The Valetta's saloons 
are lined with marble, and punkas are 
kept going in warm weather over the 
“tables, but one cannot get a cold drink, 
and though they do carry some ice, for 
you may occasionslly see a piece as big 
as a walnut, and they occasionally have 
at table similar samples of ice cream or 
water ices—their use of ice is mainly for 
the purpose of keeping pro-is:ons. Yet 
in this they doubtless couform to the 
taste and habits of their passenvers, for 
the Australians know hardly if any more 
of the uses of ice than the English, re- 
garding it as dyspepsia producing lux- 
ury. One notes in Australia, how much 
in little things we have learned from the 
German and other elements with which 
in the United States the British stock 
has been mixed, for it must be mainly to 
this cause that the greater variety in 
American cookery and diet 1s to be at- 
tributed. 
American vegetables will grow like weeds, 
and where the greater warmth and dry- 
ness would 
lighter diet, the Australian yet sticks 
to the heavy and monotonous food 
and cooking of the British islands, and 
consumes its heavy beers. He will learn 
better by and by, but the process would 
be much quicker if there were a greater 
admixture in the population. 
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against the Mariposa’s 3,000, and fitted 
with compound engines of 5,000 horse 
power. 
much smaller, is the faster vessel, nor is 
there any point of build or fitting in 
which the American ship does not seem, 
to say the least, the equal of the British 
ship. Give them but free trade and the 
ship builders of the Delaware could hold 
their own, and more than hold theirown, 
with the builders of the Clyde. 


But the Mariposa, thoush so 


The Peninsula and Oriental steamers 





In a climate where all our 


seem to prompt to a 


The American travel across the Atlantic 


has unquestionably in many things de- 


veloped and improved the foreign steamers 
that carry it; but had not our stupid 
“protection” policy driven our tlag from 
the high seas, the competition of Ameri- 
can builders and American companies 
must have led to far vreater improve- 
ments in steamers and steam naviga- 
tion, Wehave hurt Great Britain and 
the rest of the world by our protective 
policy by injuring ourselves, just as one 
who would cut off his own nose would 
make it uncomfortable for all who asso- 
ciated with him. 


But though the Valetta might be faster 
and might be improved in minor matters 
of appointment and service, without sur- 
passing what is already done, she isa 
good sea boat and an extremely com- 
fortable ship—said by some of her puas- 
sengers who have traveled in both, to be 
really superior to the newer and more 
pretentious ships. Likeall these Austra- 
lian ships, she carries a brass band of 
eight pieces, that plays for an hour every 
morning and for two hours every even- 
ing. They rig up no tank bath on deck 
us is done on the Mariposa, but her bath 
rooms are ample and fitted with marble 
tubs, steam and showers, The Peninsula 
and Oriental are very weak on ice; but 
they carry very few Americans; and they 
are very strong onawnings, Fai weather 
or foul the after deck is roofed in by 
double @vnings, ind now that we are in 
warm weather so well is the whole deck 
roofed in and walled in from the sun that 
it is hartto get into the sunshine if you 
want to, and you must often hunta place 
to get a good look at the sea. In the sea- 




































are younger still. 


son on these steamers elaborate masquer- 
ade balls and entertainments are gotten 
up, and there is as much dressing as ina 
fashionable sea-side resort; and the 
Valetta, like the other steamers, carries 
a movable stage which can be erected in 
the saloon when needed for theatrical 
representations. But our passage is ata 
time when nobody travels by preference, 
and our passengers are fewer in number 
and more sedate in disposition than in 
pleasanter seasons, so that we have had 
only one ball and one play, and there are 
only one or two ladies who deck them- 


selves in ‘full dress,” and only some 


swallow tails at dinner, which it takes an 
hour to serve by taps of bell, 


The captain of the Valetta holds rank 
in the British naval reserve, as the blue 


ensign which she flies indicates. Though 


hardly fifty he has commanded a Pen- 


insula and Oriental steamer for six- 
teen years. 


The first officer 
hardly thirty, and the 


seems 
other five 
The tirst officer of 
the Mariposa, on the other hand, though 
a most thorough and accomplished sea- 
man, fit to command any ship that floats, 
is fifty-four. But for ‘“‘protection to Amer- 
ican industry” he, too, might have com- 
manded his ship long ago. 

This must be a pleasant service for the 
officers. They have three watches, and 
so in fine weather have plenty of leisure. 
Instead of messing by themselves, they 
take their meals in the saloon, and doa 
good deal of playing cricket, etc., and of 
dancing, singing and promenading with 
the ladies. Not that they are the less at- 
tentive to their duties on this account, 
for everything on the Valetta seems to 
go quietly, easily and properly. The 
chief engineer, the doctor, and the purser 
—who reads the service of the Church of 
England on Sundays—are also important 
factors in our little floating world. As 
for the four assistant engineers—they 
mess by themselves, and we see little or 
nothing of them. 

But the most striking thing about these 
ships is their Indian crews with their red 
turbans and picturesque costumes, Our 
sailors and firemen are lascars from the 
west coast of India. Our coal passers are 
“Seedey boys” (1am not sure of the spell- 
inyz)—coal black negroes from Zanzibar 
originally, though they ship from Bom. 
bay. They are all Mohammedans, and if 
you loiter about the bow, especially 
toward sunset, you may see now and 
again one of them spread out a little car- 
pet or cloth and gothrough his prayers 
and prostrations. They live, at sea, on 
rice with some sort of curry, but will not 
eat meat unless they kill it themselves, 
In Sydney on every voyage so many 
Sheep are dealt out to them. They cut 
off the heads of these, invoking the name 
of “God the most merciful,” and have a 
carniverous feast for a week or two. The 
‘“Seedey boys,” who, as they come up from 
the stoke hole, sit and chatter together, 
on one side of the deck, without turbans 
or other peculiarity of eastern dress, 
look so much like American citizens of 
African descent that it requires wn effort 
at first to realize that they are not fel- 
low countrymen, are as good Moham- 
medans as the others, except that they 
are reputed to be rather ‘weak sisters” on 
the temperance part of the Prophet's in- 
Junctions when they get a chance, 

In addition to these black and brown 
Mohammedans, we hive as sweepers, bath 
men, galley men, ete, a number of In- 
dian Christians---Portuguese, so called, 
from Goa or its vicinity, descendants of 
Bt. Francis Xavier's converts, with per- 
haps a shade or shadow of Portuguese 
blood, 

On fine Sundays all handa dressin their 
cleanest and best, and are called for re 
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view. And a pretty sight it is, as the 
captain with his medals on his breast and 
his principal officers beliind him marches 
down the lines, made gay and pjcturesque 
with red turbans and bright waist hand- 
kerchiefs and gaudy vests. 








There is a growing objection on the 
part of the Australian trades unions to 
the employment of these eastern crews, 
and there is likely ere long to be a strug- 
gle about it, whether by direct action of 
the maritime unions, or by the exertion 
of their political influence in the matter 
of mail contracts—in which way the 
Chinese firemen were driven off the 
steamers of the San Francisco line. 





It requires, of course, far more of these 
men to do the work than it would Euro- 
peans, but they manage to do it, working 
in their own way and under their own offti- 
cers. The sailors have a serang and four 
tindals, answering to a boatswain and 
boatswain's mates, through whom orders 
are given, and the men in the engineer's 
department have a serang and three tin- 
dals. In the engineer’s department they 
have three watches, but the sailors have 
no watch, except for such stations as 
lookouts, etc., all hands being on deck 
during the day and being called at night 
ifanything isto be done. This is their 
style of doing things—-the style to which 
they were accustomed in the quaint na- 
tive sailing craft in which they learned 
their trade, and it well enough suils a 
steamer which depends little on her sails. 

A strange thing about these Indians 
is the way in which they stick to their 
flimsy clothing in cool or even cold 
weather—mainly, I suppose, because the 
clothes to which we are accustomed are 
to those unaccustomed to them insuffer- 
ably embarrassing, but partly, possibly, 
that we do not at once feel the full etfect 
of a climate we are not used to, 


These people are interesting to me, and 


most interesting are the questions and 
the speculations that their presence here 
suggests—the contact of our race with the 
dark skinned races of strong, and in their 


own countries of stronger vitality, the 


impact of the western civilization upon 
the eastern, just beginnine now to be 
felt. The part which Asia and Africa 
are to play ere long in the worla’s history 
whe can predict? But, for good or evil, 
it must be very great. Take even Iniia 
alone. There are in India over 270,000, - 
000 human beings under England's im- 
perial sway. Of these there are from 
50,000,000 to 100,000,000 of fighting races 
who can be drawn on to face any foe, so 
long as England's arm is strong and her 
prestige unbroken. But England tends 
every day to a democratic republic, 
India can only be held together as an 
empire! The relation is incongruous, 
Similar empires were conquered und 
held by republican Rome, but to the 
death of the republic. . 

But this mighty question of white and 
black, of the west and east, of Temperate 
zone and tropic, of the religion of action, 
and the religion of introspection and 
fatalism, is too great to enter into now, 
though sailing these seas, in such a ship 
as this, one must needs think of it, 

And we have on the Valetta repre- 
sentatives of the conquering and ruling 
race of India, as well as of the sub- 
jects—a major-general of the Indian 
army, Assam tea planters, a railway 
superintendent and an irrigation superin- 
tendent, as well as other Anglo-Indians, 
And some of these | have found most ins 
teresting, in the vlimpses they are able 
to give of a great world of existence and 
thought which it is hard for us of the 
west to realize and comprehend, 

But since I began this letter our ship 
has sped along, over a placid ocean, until 


now=it is very hard to write at sea--the | 
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dies,” is in sight, and ere the morning 


we will be in Colombo. . 
HENRY GEORGE, 


A London dispatch to the United Press 
says that Henry George will arrive in 
England on August 8, and on the next 
day will address a meeting to be held in his 
honor at Epping forest. The dispatch 
says, ‘The gathering is expected to be 
an immense one, as nearly all the reform 
societies and labor organizations are 
taking an active part in the preparations 
for the event.” 


The tariff debate in the senate con- 
tinues to be a series of speeches by demo- 
crats against the McKinley bill, the re- 
publicans refusing to take part and gen- 
erally absenting themselves from the 
chamber. The speeches have been ex- 
cellent asa rule, and by the time that 
the country has been flooded with them 
the republicans may begin to doubt the 
“smartness” of their “policy of silence.” 
‘There has been but one blunder on the 
democratic side, and that was made by 
Senator McPherson of New Jersey, who, 
through the force of ancient and evil 
habit, indulged in some of the now dis- 
credited chatter about the percentage of 
tariff required for the protection of 
Americ..o labor. It is time that men 
calling themselves democrats had ceased 
to talk this wretched “rot.” 


The New York Times’ Washington cor- 
respondent sends that panera story of a 
conspiracy by Reed, McKinley and Can- 
non, the republican triumvirate in the 
house, to drive Secretary Blaine out of 
the cabinet and out of the party, as a 
punishment for his interference with the 
programme of the conspirators who are 
trying to pay back the money contributed 
by protected manufacturers for the pur- 
chase of the control of the government. 
These men do not fear that Blaine can 
control many votes in the senate, 
but they find that his unconcealed 
opposition to the McKinley bill is en- 
couraging republican opponents of the 
bill to speak out as they would not have 
dared todo but for Blaine’s utterances. 
This infuriates Dictator Reed, who hoped 
that he had whipped the whole party into 
an obedience as abject as that of the re- 
publicans ip the house. His rage is in- 
creased by a rumor that Mr. Blaine is 
quietly opposing the passage of the force 
bill and freely criticising the shameful 
tactics of Reed and his henchmen in the 
house, 


: That the western republicans are not 
: fully in accord with the revolutionary 
- programme of the conspirators was rather 
sivnificantly shown last week in Minne- 
sota and Nebraska, in their respective re- 
publican conventions. Both bodies echoed 
the old demand fur revision of the tariff 
without saying a word for the McKinley 
‘bill, and in neither body was therea single 
word said about the force bill, The 
senate seems to have been allected 
somewhat by this and = other evi- 
dences of hostility to that mons- 
—trous) measure, The senate commit- 
tee on elections has proposed numerous 
modifications in the bill, intended to 
make it less obnoxious; but the most 
“cheering sign is the utter failure to se- 
cure the general attendance of republican 
senators at any caucus at which the bill 
is likely to be considered, It does begin 
to look as if the measure might be de- 
feated, but there is still danger of its 
passage, und orotests should continue to 
be made by all who believe in popular 
Sovernment instead of plutocratic rule, 
We are glad to see that Mr, Powderly 
has denounced the infamous measure as 
it deserves to be denounced and asked 
the Knights of Labor to protest against 
it, The country is evidently waking up 
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coast of Ceylon, ‘‘the pearl of the [n-| to the threat to its liberties involved in | really fit men for reprosentatives in congress 


this fox + bill. 


The Philadelphia Ledger advises con- 
gress to pass the necessary appropriation 
bil's, ‘‘drop the dangerous election bill and 
the very dubious McKinley bill—and go 
home.” This is good advice from a sincere 
friend. The Ledger, though an _ inde- 
pendent paper, is an avowed advocate of 
the “protection” policy and therefore in 
sympathy with the republican party. It 
doubtless sees that under the mad and 
wicked leadership of Speaker Reed the 
republican party and the protectionist 
cause are both receiving dangerous blows, 
and it therefore offers the advice quoted. 


Such an utterance shows that there is 


among conservative protectionists a clear 
apprehension of the good work the re- 
publican majority in the house is doing 
for free trade. 


BE11ER CONGRESSMEN NEEDED. 

We print in this issue a report of the 
preliminary meeting of committees uap- 
pointed by various clubs in this city that 
seek to influence the nomination for con- 
gress of capable men, well equipped for 
the discussion of the tariff question and 
thoroughly committed to hostility to the 
so-called protective system—a system 
that has not only inflicted great injury on 
this city, but which,through the McKinley 
bill, threatens a most disastrous blow at 
the remaining commerce of this port. 
The movement comes none too soon, and 
it ought to command the sympathy and 
support not only of all free traders and 
tariff! reformers, but of all merely par- 
tisan democrats who care anything for 
the reputation and influence of the great- 
est democratic city on the continent, 

The men immediately engaged in this 
movement do not stand alone in their 
belief that a change is necessary. The 


World of last Sunday said editorially: 


New York's influence in congress is not at 
ali commensurate with the character of the 
state. * * * The trouble is with our nom- 
inating conventions, where availability, 
“claims” or an open purse is the controlling 
consideration and Jow stundards of intel- 
lectual ability prevail. It is nut tuo early to 
begin a campaign for reform in congressional 
nominations. The Fifty-second congre:s wiil 
have work of vital importauce to dv, need- 
ing for its duing tbe best intelligence und the 
most commaud'ng character. If New York 
isto contribute her shure to that work, an 
earnest effort must be nade huw tou secure 
the nominuation of the strongest men to be 
had ip all the districts. That is a present 
and pressing refurm work. 


The Commercial Advertiser last week 
had an editorial article commending the 
recent nomination of strong and capable 
men for congress in Chicago, and urging 
New York to imitate the example thus 
set. It said: 

In all European governments the cities 
have quite generally been depended upon to 
choose as their parliamentary representa. 
tives practical men of high character and of 
much capacity for usefulness. The satne was 
formerly true of our own politics, But, since 
our affairs feil so much into the hands of 
bosses and nanagers, It bus seemed desirable 
tu these individuals to reward tbeir petty 
helpers by sending them to congress, Asa 
result of this, there bas scarcely been a 
notable speech by a member cf conyress 
froma large city during the past ten years, 
about the only exceptions being those made 
by the late S.8 Cox, * ® * Of the entire 
delegation of thirteen members sent from 
New York and Brouklyoa there are only two 
that rise above the commenplace. Mesers, 
Fitch and Fiower ure creditable to their dis- 
tricts and their city, Every other metuber 
is either a representative of some boss, or 
ball or local organ zation, or has distin 
guished himself as w political manager in his 
quarter of the city. If the people of N ow 
York bad the choice of a delegution to 
present their claims before any tribunal not 
one of these eleven exceptions would be 
thought of, And yet, in the most serious 
concerns, not only of the city, but of national 
legislation, these mien ure intrusted with 
authority t¢ represent this great commerciy! 
center. 

There is less reason for the coutipugnee of 
this policy now, because of the fact that, 
uuder the new ballot law, political organiza- 
tions will be deprived of a good deal of their 
power ip the making of nominations, A 
general movement ought, therefore, to be 
jnaugurated looking to the choice of some 


from this city. 

A hopeful movement has begun which 
can readily be made a general movement 
through the aid of such papers as the 
World, the Commercial Advertiser and 
the others that doubtless agree fully with 
the sentiments above quoted. There is a 
crying need for achange and we cannot 
but believe that in this crisis, men of char- 
acter and ability will consent to serve in 
congress if there is a determined effort 
made to secure the nomination and elec- 
tion of such men. 

It will be well for the bosses of the 
various machines to bear in mind the fact 
that the new election law makes it easy 
to run independent candidates, and to 
also remember that a refusal to grant so 
reasonable a demand as that under dis- 
cussion will cost their local ticket thou- 
sands of votes by men who will see in 
such action a new reason for a determined 
effort to smash the halls and machines. 


BLAINE CALLS FREE TRADE “FRIEND- 
LY BARIER.” 


Mr. Blaine’s second letter to Senator 
Frye shows that the secretary of state 
has no thought of abandoning his oppo- 
sition to the McKinley bill. He adroitly 
manages to put the responsibility for that 
measure just where it belongs. Senatcr 
Frye is not the only republican who has 
shown a disposition to accept Mr, Blaine’s 
arguments as sound, while putting them 
aside on the plea that they come too late. 
Mr. Blaine takes care to show that this is 
not his fault, since he sought an inter- 
view with the eight republican members 
of the house committee on ways and 
means more than five months ago, and 
endeavored to impress npon them the 
views contained in his letter to Senator 
Frye. 

Though Mr. Blaine insists that he is a 
good protectionist, it is plainly evident 
that he and Mr. McKinley do not mean 
the same thing when they use the word 
‘‘protection.” After saying that ‘the value 
of the sugar that we annually consume 
is enormous,” Mr, Blaine goes on to ask: 
“Shall we pay for it all in cash or shall 
we seek a reciprocal arrangement by 
which a large part of it may be paid for 
in pork and beef and flour, in lumber and 
salt and iron, in shoes and 
furniture, and a thousand other things ?” 
He evidently thinks there can be but 
one reasonable answer to this question, 
and boldly declares that obtaining what 
we need by friendly barter is ‘the bighest 
form of protection and the best way to 
Just so, and the truth 
stated is just as plain, though Mr, Blaine 
prefers to use the term “friendly barter” 
in place of the more 
pressive phrase ‘‘free trade.” 

Mr. Blaine has evidently vot farenough 
along to freely use the word ‘‘trade” and 
to regard trade asa great thing, He not 
only wants to “promote” it with Cuba, 
but compliments Mr, Frye on the “active 
and most intelligent” interest that he has 
taken “in the increase of our trade with 
South America.” He compliments Mr, 
Frye’s shipping subsidy bill, and asks him 
if he does not think ‘that a line of ships 
generously aided by government will 
have a better prospect for profit and for 
permanence if we can give them outward 
cargoes from the United States.” This 
is a churacteristically clever “dig,” and 
it can hardly fail to give Me, Blaine’s 
friends w# most wratifying assurance that 
their leader has recovered his health 
and is ‘feeling good” again. Never- 
theless, every free trader has 
saying the same thine «about 
preposterous scheme to build 


calico and 


promote trade.” 


familiur and ex- 


been 


up 


shipping by subsidies, while maintaining 


a tariff! system that prevents the building 
up of any trade to give employment to 
ships, In fact Mr, Blaine’s whole letter 
is simply a free trade argument, since bo 


the 
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ee 
argument can be made in favor of friendly 
barter with peoples on this side of the 
Atlantic that does not apply with equal 
force to free trade with all other peoples. 
Of course Mr. Blaine’s talk about paying 
money fur sugar is nonsence. If we had 
tried such a thing we should have spent 
all our money long ago. We pay for 
sugar with raw materials that we ship to 
other countries, and these countries ship 
manufactured yoods to Cuba, Porto Rico 
and South America, thereby cancelling 
their debt to us and our debt to the Latin 
American countries. Trade will go on~ 
despite our tariff, All that does is to 


confine us to the least profitable form of 


trade. 


But while all free traders must rejoice 
over the form that the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Blaine and Speaker Reed’s 
subservient house has taken, they will 
decline to accept the reciprocity pro- 
gramine as a solution of the tariff prob- 
Jem. Reciprocity will not lead the peo- 
ple of the West Indies, or those of other 
countries in the two Americas, to buy our 
lumber, salt, iron, shoes, calico and the 
“thousand other things” that Mr. Blaine 
speaks of. It may divert to these coun- 
tries some of the agricultural products 
that we now send to Europe in a round- 
about exchange for sugar, coffee, hides, 
rubber, etc., but it will not open up 
@ market for our manufactured goods. 
The reason that people do not buy our 
goods is because we charge more for 
them than is charged by European manu- 
facturers. The tariff on all goods, not 
particularly on South American goods, 
causes this excessive charge, and the 
partial removal of that tariff bere and 
there by reciprocity treaties cannot meet 
the case. The only way to help trade is 
to make it free. The one effective thing 
that Blaine, Reed, McKinley or any other 
“statesman” can do fur trade and indus- 
try is to keep their hands off and permit 
the men who understand trade and in- 
dustry to attend to their own business 
without interference by the government, 
whether such interference shall take the 
form of tariff taxes or subsidies. Reci- 
prucity ik a good enough dummy for 
illustrating how free trade will work with 
some countries, but the only salvation - 
for American commerce and muaoufact-. 
ures, and especially the only hope of 
prosperity for Americaun agriculture, lies 


not in reciprosity, not in tariff reform, 


but in 
ments will help men to see this, and so 
far they are useful, 


free trade, Mr, Blaine'’s argu- 


HULLS SNEER ALT FREE TRADERS, 

ILappears that Governor Hill in his — 
recent Indianapolis speech went out of 
his way to declare that democrats are not 
The Indianapolis Sentinel 
took him to task for this, whereupon the 
Washington Post raminded the Sentinel 


free traders, 


that,during the last presidential campaign, 
it had constantly declared that tariff re- 
form is not free trade. The Sentinel ad- 
mits the charge, and says the statement 
is absolutely true, and thus continues: 
But there is a marked distiaction between 
such un assertion and the entirely unneces- 
sary uud wholly superflugus averment, which 
Governor Hill and some others like him feel 
called upon to make upon all occasions, that 
“democrats are vot free traders.’ This sort 
of thing is really not good politics, although 
politics is Governor Hills profession. There 
ure dilferent shades of opinion amorg demo- 
crats on the tariff question, All dewocrats 
ure not free traders; but hundreds, and tbou- 
sunds, and tens of thousands of them are, 
wud the remainder—wwe ure speaking of pen 
uine demnocruts—are Lari? reforiners, ae 
So far as the Sentinel itselfis concerned, 
it declares that Mr Micheal D, Carter's 
recent denunciation of tprotection” (per 
cently printed in THE STANDARD) Teprer 
sents its sentiments und the sentimeats of | 
un overwhelming majority af the demo 
crats of the country, : 
The Sentinel is one of the leading 


| democratic papers of the west, and this 
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utterance demonstrates a decided advance 
in public sentiment on the tariff question, 
It is of course true that tariff reform does 
not necessarily mean free trade, It in 
many cases means a tariff for revenue 
only, and such a reform is worth striving 
for since it would relieve our people of a 
considerable proportion of the burdens 
now imposed upon them for the specific 
purpose of enriching “protected” monop- 
olists, There is no reason why the most 
ardent free trader should not sympathize 
with and aid the etfort for mere tariff 
reform. 

There has been in the pusi, however, a 
disposition on the part of mere tariff re- 
formers to disclaim with soine pretence of 
ie 5 horror any alliance with free traders, We 
4 have no doubt that it was with a view to 
conciliating those making this pretence 
that the Sentinel during the last campaign 
took pains to emphasize the truth that 
tariff reform does not necessarily mean 
free trade. The march of events has, 
bowever, demonstrated such a growth of 
absolute free trade sentiment that the 
Sentinel is not only encouraged to avow 
its own hostility to the ‘‘protective” sys- 
tem, but to rebuke (tovernor Hill for his 
utterance which by implication is in- 
tended to declare that free traders are 
not democrats. As our Indianapolis con- 
temporary remarks, “this sort of thing is 
really not good politics.” On the con- 
trary, it is very bad politics—the peanut 
politics of a sharp trickster with a narrow 
vision and evil advisers, who imagines he 
strengthens himself by insulting men 
without whose votes the democratic 
party could have no hope of success. 

Free traders can afford to laugh at 
Hill’s repudiation of them in view of the 
rejoicing declaration by party organs that 
“thousands and tens of thousands” of 
democrats are free traders, 
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2HE SINGLE 1AX CONFERENCE 
MEET SEPIEMBER j, 
A cable dispatch received last Wednes- 
day, after THz STANDARD had been issued, 
apnounced that Henry George will 
turn home on September 1, On June 24, 
at the request of numerous clubs in ¢ 
parts of the country, the single tax 
rolment committee issued a call for a sin- 
gie tax conference to meet in the city of 
New York at the time of Mr. George’s re- 
turn. That date is now fixed and the 
call for a conference to meet in this city 
. ‘00 Monday, September 1, appears else- 
where. 
This conference has been called at the 
request of single tax organizations and 
the single tux men of the country should 
spare po effort, and hesitate at no sacri- 
fice, in order to make it u really repre- 
sentative gathering, Since our move- 
ment tock its present name und entered 
on its present plan of campaign, there 
has been no veneral vathering of its ad- 
vocates, though many persons have ex- 
pressed a desire for such a vathering. 1 
was at the suggestion of Stliers: and not 
of itsown motion, that the enrolment 
committee, took the initiative in ascertain- 
jng the opinion of the various clubs, A 
large majority of the principal organiza- 
‘tions voted for wu conference and the call 
was issued accordingly, 11 now rests with 
the organizations to make it a success, 
The enrolment committee will attend to 
such details as the hiring of a hall, ob- 
taining special railway rates, etc,, and us 
these things involve expense, it is desira- 
ble that special subscriptions toward 
meeting the expenses of the convention 
shali promptly be sent to (i, St, J, Leave 
eps, secretary of the committee, at 1 
Union square, 

Mis not necessary for us to dwell at 
length on the many reasons for holding a 
conference at this time, They are fully 
stated in the call, 
thing vow is to make the gathering a 
grand success, We have already received 
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notice thatdelegations will be present from 


New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis,Chicayo, 
Philadelphia, Boston and several other 
places, and as the original call requested 
responses by August 1, there will doubt- 
less be many other similar notices before 
the next issue of THE STANDARD. 
should be no delay in sending such no- 
tices, as the railway rates will depend 
somewhat on the number likely to come, 


There 


Some isolated workers have written 


that they desire to attend, but that they 
belong to no organization, there being 
none near them. 
ganization can easily be formed, and 
where that is vot the ease, known single 
tax men need not stay away on that ac- 
count, 
ence und not a convention, and the only 
object in asking that delegates shall be 


In most places an or- 


The gathering will be a confer- 


elected is to give the conference some 


guarantee that those claiming seats are 


entitled to them. In thecase of known 
workers the conference will doubtless ac- 
cept the evidence of the enrolment com- 
mittee as to the eligibility of isolated 
people. Let no sincere single tax man 
who is in accord with the purposes set 
forth in the call remain away. We need 
the presence and counsel of as many 
faithful workers as can be gotten together, 
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THAT THE FEDERAL 
BILL WILL NOT PASS THE SENATE—MR. 
BLAINE’S RECIPROCITY, FREE TRADE IDEA 
STRENGTHENING—SENTIVENTS OF REPUBLI 
CANS IN THE NORTHWEST AND WEST—SENA- 
TOR VANCE’S GRAPHIC PICTURE—REVELA- 
TIONS OF THE CENSUS—MORTGAGES BEGIN- 
NING TO TELL THEIR FEARFUL TALE—A FEW 
INSTANCES FROM ILLINGIS—~WHaT HOOMS 
HAVE DONE—INCREDIBLE RATES OF INTER- 
EST—PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH LIVING ON THE 
FUTURE—LIENS ON CROPS~PITIFUL TALES 
OF POVERTY—CUTTING OFF ALL HOPE OF 
REDEMPTION—THE HARVEST OF FACTS TRE 
ELEVENTH CENSUS PROMISES—STRONG HOPES 
FOR PATTISON AND BLACK IN PENNSYLVANIA 
—CHAIRMAN KERR ON THE SITUATION. 
Wasuisutox, D. C., July 28.—The im- 

pression steadily gathers ground that the 

federal election bill will not pass the sen- 
ate, or, at least, that any bill containing 
the essential features of the Lodge bill 
willnot. Republican opposition, both pub- 
lic and private, appears to be growing so 
general that senators who were from the 
beginning against it are more than ever 
determined, and the weak and timid ones 
have less resolution for it. The talk ofa 
reapportionment of congressional dis- 
tricts, based on the new census, amounts 
only to talk, as the census cannot by any 
possibility be completed in time to uad- 
mit of such a contingency. As the fed- 
eral election bill comes to be less and less 
talked about the tariff question comes to 
the front and discussion renews with 
fresh vigor. The situation is simply this: 
That the sentiment with regard to free- 
ing trade has so far and so quickly ad- 
vanced io the ranks of the grand old 
party that Mr. Biaine, leading a large 
and increasing wing, proposes tu force 
free trade with us upon all the Amercan 
nations; while others, fully aware of the 
Ganger of adhering to the old time ex- 
elusive policy ‘right on the eve of the 
next presidential election,” are greatly 
solicitous to at once break down some of 
our protective wall—to repeal the duty 
on sugar—without waiting to see what 
cun be done to destroy or modify other 
nations’ tariffs, The latter proposition 
is, savs Mr. Blaine, sarcustically, ‘to 
open our ports free to every body’s sugar, 
and todo it with such rapidity that we 
ure not to have a moment's time to see if 
we cunnot make a better trade—a trade 
by which we muy pay for at least a part 
of the sugar in the products of American 
farms and shops, Our change of opinioa 
has certainly been remarkable in so brief 

a period,” 

"We wish now to cheapen sugar by 
removing the duty,” cries Mr, laine, 
and at the same time the echoes of Mr, 
Mchinley'’s words come back: ‘We wish 
to cheapen production by increasing 
duties!" 


ELECTION 


Without stopping ta notice the! 


incongruity of these utterances it should 
be observed that the McKinley policy is 
meeting with more open opposition in 
the republican party every day, Senator 
Manderson of Nebraska voiced the senti- 
ment of his people in the northwest when 
he told me that they believed ‘in pro- 
tection, but notin prohibition.” On the 
other band, the Pierce amendment is 
gathering strength. This is based on the 
Blaine idea—repealing the duty on sugar. 
but authorizing the president, in a year's 
time, to reimpose it as against any coun- 
try failing to enter into reciprocal rela- 
tions with us. Senator Pierce is said to 
have received many assurances from rep- 
resentatives from northwestern and Pa- 
cific coast states that they have received 
numerous letters from constituents. 
“chiefly officials of farmers’ alliances,” 
urging the adoption of his amendment. 

While Mr. Blaine and his friends are 
agitating their party fellows in the coun- 
cil chamber, the GCemocrats are waxing 
more courageous, and are hammering 
loudly at the gates. Here is the picture 
which Senator Vance of Neovth Carolina 
draws of the senate finance committee: 

That council chamber is filled with a clam- 
orous crowd, with papers eacb one in his 
hands, containing his “demands.” One by 
one they are heard to utter these demands. 
They are invariably demands for the levying 
of taxes, taxes, More taxes, to increase the 
price of their owas products. They travel, 
every ene, in the same unvarying groove. 
The statement begins with a detail of the 
amount of capital which they have invested. 
They tell the committee the amount of their 
prcduct, the number of hands they employ, 
and the amount they pay them. Proceeding 
with their harrowing story, they tel] bow im- 
pudent foreigners actually compete with 
them iuthe sale of their products, and often 
underseill them by villainy and false swear- 
ing in the valuation of their product, and by 
means also of the pauper labor which these 
foreigners employ. By statements of their 
own they then proceed to show the commit- 
tee how much more they pay their working- 
men than is paid to these European paupers 
by their conscienceless and Godless employ- 
ers, and they close by an earnest appeal to 
the committee to increase their profits, not 
for the sake of their own pockets, God forbid, 
but for the sake of the poor American work- 
ingman, whose guardians and trustees they 
ure, and for whom alone they take all this 
trouble. The interest of the government or 
of the consumer is not even thought of, much 
less mentioned. They put it all onthe ground 
of the workingman, and notwithstanding the 
fact that, in many cases, they are at that 
moment enjoying the benefit of a duty which 
exceeds the whole cost of labor in the urticle 
which they produce, notwithstanding that its 
falsity and hvpocrisy bas been exposed a 
thousand times in every conceivable and un- 
answerable way, each one after the other 
will rise before that committee and jog along 
through that well-ridden and stereotyped lie 
with the complacency of a well fed deacon, 
wh is at peace with all the world, on his 
way to church of a Sunday morring. 

While the population returns in the 
census investigation are bringing great 
surprises as to the growth of cities during 
the last decade, and especially of mush- 
room Up-shootings in the west, informa- 
tion is not yet full enough from any one 
quarter to show to whatextent this piling 
up of people in Spots is to the detriment 
of the expansive rura) districts; and 
such information will not ke ready for ua 
while to come. But other important facts 
are beginning to come to hand. The in- 
formation relative to reul estate mort- 
gages reveals an extent of indebtedness 
in this country which is appalling. Mr. 
George K. Holmes has charge of this 
division of the census work and shows an 
energy and intelligence in his investiva- 
tions that promises a most fruitful issue. 


Tle seems bent on making a fair presenta. | 


tion of the state of affairs, let conse- 
quences be what they may, and talks 
freely und with the utmost candor of re- 
sults thus far obtained. 

Mr. Holines thinks the returns will 
show about seven millions cf mortgages 
in this country in the ten yeurs since 


ISSO, Slips containing six millions have 
conje in, Work on New England is very 


nearly finished, and the New York state 
work will very soon be, Of the 28,000 conn. 
lies in the United States about a fourth 
we insignilicant, us they have but scant 
popularion and little business, (ne 
county in point, in Texas, reports the 
absence of a single mortgage in ten years, 
(ine hundred and seven counties, repre- 
senting types of conditions, ig different 
parts of the country, buve been picked 
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out for special investigation. For in- 
stance: In the state of New York, Rich- 
mond (Staten island) has been chosen us 
a county in which a large number of the 
residents are known to be in easy, if not, 
indeed, in affluent circumstances; Fulton 
county, because there the inhabitants, 
with but small capital, can engage in 
muaoufacturing gloves; Allegany county, 
because its population is known to have 
scarcely increased in ten years; Liv- 
ingston county, because it is given to. 
agriculture and is said to be in a tlourish- 
ing condition; and Dutchess, because It is 
reputed to be stricken with poverty. 

The general indications are that if 
mortgages have not increased in New 
York and New England, they have at 
least kept pace with those of the preced- 
ing decade, The great increases are in 
the west and south. Chicago, Mr. 
Holmes says, is plastered over with them, 
and is in a far worse condition than New 
York. Indeed, mortgages are thick 
throughout the state of Illinois, and, 
from a hasty glance, seem to have greatly 
increased in the last years of the decade. 
Cumberland county, starting with three 
mortgages in 1880, recorded 217 in 1889. 
It is only fair to say, however, that few 
of the counties present such a startling 
increase us this, and, moreover, that the 
true importance of even this statement 
cannot be seen until the population re- . 
turns are published, as the change will 
not be relatively so great as appears if 
the inhabitants of this country are shown 
to have largely increased during this 
period. The figures for Cumberland 
county, as they have been received, are 
as follows: 





CUMBERLAND COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 
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Total for ten years 1,155 5 
Mr. Wolmes observes, from a cursory 
wlance, that the highest point for mort- 
gares seemed 1o be reached in 18s6 and 
Iss7, though that point may prove of 
jater date on closer eXamination, ‘lwo 
of the heaviest mortgaged counties in 
Iinois are subjoinec, both seeming to 
countenance the latter observation, Only 
four years of cancelations huve vet beca 
received, — 
VERMILLION 
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COUNTY, ILLINOLS, 
: No. of 
Year. Mortgages. 
TS30 ce. agate an ys Tol 
SP. gee SE y0Rs 
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S84 6. 4 8 34 
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Total for teu years. “ang 
KANE, COUNTY, ALLINGIS, | 





No. of. 
Year. ay ' Mortyages, 
T8800. Sue es al OBR 
VSS). eee SO 
ISS Pa eee ens 4) L008 
PSS peg 95808 | 
SE. Ly pore Tee. 
IS85 0 GS digs Age 
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Total for tea years 1492 2,805 


] found such lists as the foregoing ros | 
Nebraska, Nansas and. Missouri, aad U- 
aninformed by Mr. Holmes that they 
are almost as ihick in many other states, 
In Wichita, Wan., there were an immense 
number of mortgages, and, in fact, they 
are to be found in plenty in the track of 
every Jand boom, Hirmingham, Ala, 
und Chattanooza und Knoxville, Tenn., 
have since their booms and boasted pros. 
perity been covered with morigages, 
Everybody who could has bought land 
in such towns, und money lenders, seized 
by the same frenzy of speculation as the 
borrowers, have taken for security land 
at inflated prices, Where booms have 
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‘burst there has followed a most fearful 
shrinkage of land values, and Mr. Holmes 
says, from the information he receives 
mavpy of the large western Kansas mort- 
gage companies must sustain enormous 
losses, since the lands on which they 
have foreclosed mortgages will now bring 
not half of what they lent on them. 
As to the question of interest, con- 
trary to his expectations, Mr. Holmes is 
experiencing much difficulty. Nothing, 
he had thought, would be easier to gei 
at; but he finds all manner of ruses are 
resorted to to cover up the illegal and 
excessive rates, which seem to bc not the 
exception, but the rule. The general 
rate in Nebraska and the Dakotas for 
first-class, safe loans is 10 or 12 per cent. 
The rate goes up as insecurity increases, 
and insecurity is seen to be every where, 
as the average interest charges are much 
higher than this, and at times are almost 
incredible. The census agent at South 
Dakota reports: “There is a great scarcity 
of money throughout the state. On short- 
time loans the interest, commission and 
bonus ofttimes runs as high as from 40 to 
74 per cent, and sometimes higher. Prior 
to the last four or five years it was not 
an uncommon thing to add to the amount 
{o be lent about 25 per cent, and make 
the mortgage cover it. Uniformly dur- 
ing the years 1881-4 the broker had 
whatever commission he saw fit to de- 
mand, but since then, where the security 
was real estate, the customary rate is 9 
or 10 per cent, this covering commission 
of local and eastern brokers.” In Ala- 
-pama no interest is named in the instru- 
ment because it runs from 10 to 20, 265 
and 40 per cent. In the south mortgages 
are generally due to pecuniary straits; 
in the west a large proportion of them 
are thought to arise in getting purchase 
~-money and making improvements. 
«Large masses in the south are literally 
‘living on the future,” said Mr. Holmes. 
“Everywhere are found liens on the 
crops. These charges are held for the 
most part by the small grocers, So poor 
are the people that the farmers are com- 
pelled to give mortgages on their crops 
before they have put seed into the ground 
jn order to obtain the meagerest supplies 
for their families. When the crops are 
harvested and sold, and the mortgages 
paid, little or nothing is-left with which 
to continue the support of the families, 








- and so liens have to be taken on the next 


crops.” In this way the people are never 
out of debt, and if they have mortgages 
on their lands, though they may struggle 
along under the exorbitant interest, and 
perhaps vet the term extended, they can 
seldom hope to pay olf the principal, and 
must succumb to the foreclosure and be- 
come tenants on next to starvation terms. 
Some cases are coming to light which 
tell more fearful story of the general 
‘destitution than figures can. In IssSa 
“widow in Tennessee yave a mortgage on 
her little home for &U} to pay the funeral 
‘expenses of her husband. There were 
8.75 yet unpaid on the Ist of last Jan- 
uary. In North Carolina is a man strug. 
gling avainst a mortgage he has of late 
years given on his land to pay for slaves 
purchased by his father before the war. 
Another portentous class of facts to 
which Mr. Holmes draws attention is the 
tendency away from the old time usage to 
recover lands after foreclosure. There 
exists in common Jaw what is known as 
‘the equity of redeuption privilege, by 
which the borrower may redeem his land 
within three years after foreclosure, upon 
payment of the principal, interest and 
legal costs, as prescribed by statute. Put 
all manner of schemes have been in- 
vented to circumvent this right, In the 
eastern states there is in) common use 
what is known as the “power of sale” 
mortgace, or colloquially, as the “snap” 
mortgage, which operates in default of 
one cent, and which cuts off a second 
mortage and everything else except 
taxes. In Virginia the device tikes the 
‘name of a “deed of trust.” If you ask a 
farmer if he has a mortgage he will in- 
dignantly answer, no; but he may con- 
fess that he has a “trust.” In Pennsyl- 
Vania, and also in Virginia, the borrower 
makes aconfession of judgment, which 
 ~MMpletely cuts off right of defense and 











equity of redemption, and gives a claim 
against all his real and personal estate 
which does not expire for five years. In 
Chicago and California a contract is 
made whereby the title to Jaud is not 
transferred until full payment is made, 
the buyer meanwhile having only the 
privilege of use and occupancy. If he 
default, he is ejected, and in a great 
many instances, being poor and helpless, 
he loses all the money he has paid. In 
Georgia and Alabama, and, in fact, pretty 
much all through the south, the borrower 
gives an iron-clad deed that permits the 
lender to turn him out of house and 
home. Mr. Holmes says the southern 
courts construe these contracts very 
strictly, deciding all points of the least 
doubt in favor of the borrower. 


It 1s apparent that too much impor- 
tance cannot be attributed to such facts, 
showing as they do a poverty so general 
and so persistent as in most cases to com- 
pel the unfortunate to add inexpressibly 
to the misery of their state by rejecting 
the immemorial and most precious privi- 
lege of rehabilitation. The rule in these 
mortgage cases is fast coming to be, if 
indeed it has not already come, that once 
a man gets down he can scarcely hope to 
rise again, and his life becomes a horrible 
grind, “There is not any such thing as 
the free hired laborer being fixed to that 
condition for life,” said Abraham Lincoln 
in 1861, yet, with such facts as these as 
forerunners, what will this census inves- 
tigation not reveal ? ; 

This work being conducted by Mr. 
Holmes relates to mortgages on all real 
estate. He will next undertake what 
may, perhaps, be considered a more im- 
portant work—the gathering of facts as 
to the proportion of homes and farms 
owned by their occupants, and as to the 
extent of indebtedness uponthem. The 
first step in this direction has been taken 
by inserting in the population schedule, 
now being circulated, four questions, as 
follows: 

9", Is the home you live in hired, or is it 
owned by the head or by a member of the 
family? 

27. If owned by head or member of family, 
is the home free from mortage incumbrance? 

28. If the head of family is a farmer, is the 
farm which he cultivates hired, or is it owned 
by him or by a member of his family! 


29, If owned by head or member of family, 
isthe farm free from mortgage incumbrance! 


When the population schedules are re- 
turned those persons found to own the 
homes or farms they occupy will be sent 
a special schedule by mail, with a notifi- 
eation that they are liable to a fine of 
#100 if they do not make answer. In 
cases where this schedule brings no reply 
or where the reply is unintelligible, a 
special agent will be set to work. The 
expectation is that there will be from 
three and a half to five millions of such 
special cuses to investigate. 

Congressman Kerr, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania democratic state commit- 
tee, is hard at work in his spare moments 
from congressional duties at correspond- 
ence arising from the gubernatorial 
struggle in the Keystone state, Mr, 
Kerr says that, despite republican asser- 
tions, there is much hope for democratic 
success, that there is a widespread revolt 
of respectable republicans against Quay 
methods, and that while such republicans 
may not be expected to join the democ- 
racy, yet, if they can be emboldened to 
come out, vnd he is confident they can, 
they will certainly vote for the demo- 
cratie candidates, Pattison and Black, 
whose fitness for office is denied by few. 
If the voting could be had at once, Mr. 
Kerr has no doubt that. it would result in 
democratic favor; the danger of deiay is 
the organized use of money. Although 
he was a Wallace man in the convention 
and thonght Wallace would make the 
hest candidate, Mr. Werr says he has 
since been surprised to find whatstrength 
Pattison and Black have, Innumerable 
assurances have come to him, by word 
and mail, and through reports from re- 
liable and cool-headed lientenants, of 
open declarations of republicans to bolt 
their ticket and vote for the democrats. 
The two main issues of the democratic 
party will be pure administration of the 
state government and hallat reform—the 
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‘striking personal appearance. 
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adoption of the Australian system through 
a constitutional convention. Every effort 
will be made to keep these principles to 
the fore and to keep personalities out. 
The Knights of Labor and the grangers 
are anxious for a constitutional conven- 
tion, and are expected to throw their 
weight in that direction, Mr. Kerr tells 
me, moreover, that there has been a great 
deal of quiet changing on the tariff 
question. Large numbers of the 
farmers who but a few months ago 
signed the petition to the ways and means 
committee to have farm products pro- 
tected have come to realize that ‘‘protec- 
tion,” as faras they are concerned, is a 
sham, and are disposed to try the other 
principle which proposes to break down 
walls, give them a foreign miurket for 
their products and permit them to buy 
cheaper everything they consume. Mr. 
Powderly’s example in denouncing the 
protective idea, Mr. Kerr says, has been 
very important. Its great effect would 
be apparent if there was in Pennsylvania 
asecret ballot, under which men need 
have no fear of persecution and the con- 
ditions that foster bribery would be de- 
stroyed, but even under the present de- 
fective system Mr. Kerr is of belief that 
dissatisfaction will, despite a)) difficulties, 
make itself felt and secure the election of 


Pattison and Black. 
HENRY GEORGE, JR. 
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Mrs. Ellen Platt, wife of ex-Renator Thomas 
C. Platt, has large hopes for the future of 
the cat. Sbe is of the opinion that the 
Tabbys and Thomases have been shamefully 
and cruelly neglected, and that if given half 
a chance they would distinguish themselves. 
One of her pets is a big, beautiful Tom, 
Julius by name, who has been traived to do 
a nutnber of things, and gives evidence of 
possessing superior ability. Julivs eats at 
first table, occupying achair at the left of 
his gracious mistress. He has his own nap- 
kin, with a bit of silk garter and a silver 
clasp to hold it about his neck, aud when- 
ever a morsel is handed to him he makes ac- 
knowledgment by a profound and respectful 
inclination of the head. He has never been 
known to drop a crumb on the floor, or cap- 
size a dish. He drinks bouillon, and eats ice 
cream, finver rolls, mint and any game or 
fish in season. Julius travels with a colored 
maid.—[New York World. 

Victor de Rules, said to be the son of a 
distinguished German count, Was found 
dying in his room at a boarding house in 
Philadelphia. Medical aid was hastily sum- 
moned, but the man died soon after the ar- 
rival of a physician, who pronounced the 
case one of undoubted suicide. De Bules 
came to this country about ten years ago. 
He was an expert chemist, and until two 
months ago, when he lost his position, was 
employed by a chemical firm here. He was 
about forty vears of age, handsome and of 
A search of 
his elcthing showed that at the time of his 
death he bad just one cent.—{New York 
World. 

A big crowd of horsemen /illed Auctioncer 
Easton's new Tattersalls yesterday to watch 
the sale of the Rancho del Paso yearlings. 
It was a buying crowd and the prices were 
unusvally good, Tbere were ninety-six colts 
and fillies sold for €115,920, an average of 
$1,207.50. Among the lively bidders were 
L. J. Rose, the California millionaire, who 
has recentiv gone on the running turf; 
Pierre Lorillard and Marcus Daly, the cop- 
per king. Although there were ho sensa- 
tional prices, a great many were sold for 
over &3,000. Mr. Lorillard bought a full sis- 
ter to Dew Drop for 83,500. He also bought 
a Darebin cult for $6,000, the dam is Katrine, 
oue of bisold mares. It was expected that 
the price of the dav would be given for the 
St Blaise-Maud Hampton colt, the half- 
brother to King Fox and Ban Fox, but Mr. 
Daly gobbled bim up for $7,000. —-[New York 
World. 

Jobu Forrest, who for some time had heen 
out of employment, and who was despond- 
ent, committed suicide at his home, No. 363 
Seventeenth strect, at an early hour yester- 
day morning. He wasdiscovered by his wife 
hanging by a rope from a fas bracket in the 
rear basement. A physician was summoned 
und he said that Forrest: bad been dead for 
some time. tis presumed that he commiticd 
the deed about tu'clock. He was eighty: one 
years of age, and a number of years ago Was 
in good financial circumstances. He owned 
an old fashioned inn at the corner oj Boerum 
place and State street, but on losing his busi- 
ness aud money commenced to sell draperies 
and other trimmings to tailors. ~{New York 
World, 


Among the season's novelties there are the 
“dream” suasbades covered with milk-white 
silk over which creamy crepe lisse is shirred 
and caught at the top with a Prince ot Wales 
cluster of plumes. There's the ‘‘bell” parasol 
made with silvered ribs capped with silver 
tongues and finisked off with a bouquet of 
inay-bells. The “camper” is a tint like atYair 
to be had ip canvas colors of rose and yeliow, 
red and white, blue and white and black and 
crimson, finished around the edge with the 
scallops that are cut in window awnings and 
street canopies, All the Oriental shapes are 
made of deautiful silk, with now aud then a 
bamboo or ivory handle representing & 
haughty Jap or dancing Turk,-jNew York 
World, 

















which prevents the employer from reaping 
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An estimable lady of this city is going 
to found a refuge for homeless cats. Our 
homeless human beings will continue to 
be homeless, 


QUERIES, — 


ed 
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The Memphis single tax club takes the 
first prize. The first single tax petition 
ever presented in the United States 
senate was sent to Washington by that 
club and was laid before the senate last 
Monday week by Senator Harris, It was 
a protest against the McKinley bill, and 


an appeal for lower duties. 
* + 


Our increased water supply is a source 
of gratification to the tens of thousands 
of us who live in houses which have no 
water tanks on the roofs. For the last 
two weeks it has been possible to take a 
bath on the second floor day or night, 
where once we could not bathe at all; 
water has poured into the stationary 
wash stands, enabling us to put aside the 

sash bowl and water pitcher. The 
dreaded task of ‘carrying water up- 
stairs” has been taken off our shoulders. 
And we are correspondingly happy. 
That is one side of the picture. Now look 
at the other side. The abundance of 
water for bathing has injured the barber 
shop industry to that extent. The water 
ruuning into the stationary basins will 
decrease the sale of pitchers and wash 
basins, and thus reduce the number of 
working people necessary in that indus- 
try. As the water carries itself upstairs, 
those previously supporting themselves 
by that work will be compelled to look 
for other employment. So that while 
the increase in the water supply has been 
a blessing, it has not been an unmixed 
one. But so far we have heard of no 
movement looking to the destruction of 
the aqueduct on the ground that it inter- 
feres with labor. Yet the protectors of 
our American laborers ought, if they are 
consistent, to proclaim against this thing. 
We are being literally deluged with 
cheap water—that is to say, we are get- 
ting more of it for our money than we 
ever did before. Still nobody is object- 
ing, not even our protection friends; and ; 
yet it isa condition of things in direct 
hostility to their theory. Our ear 18 
fastened to the ground, where we listen 
for the faintest sound frum them. 

cd % % 

The Koston typographical union has 
established the Saturday half-holiday in 
all the offices under its jurisdiction—ex- 
cepting one, the Rand-Avery supply com- 
pany. This firm has refused to grant it, 
and their printiny: office has been declared 
“unfair und under the ban of the union.” 
There was considerable correspordence 
before this extreme step was taken, the 
principal point made by the firm being 
that it was conducted on business prin- 
ciples, and not by those ‘who neither 
pay the company's employes wages nor 
assume its responsibilities.” To this the 
committee of the union answered in a 
way to make some employers think, even 
if the Rand-Avery company won't, They 
said: 

As to tbis, there are different opinions 
urising and growing every aay. In fact, 
there are those who boldly assert that bo one 
mun employs another—that in our complex 
industrial conditions the producer and con- 
sumer are more dependent upon each other 
than in the primevai stares; but at the pres- 
ent. day those who bave the managing of 
affairs display a disposition to assume & pa- 
tronizing air and arrogantly assert them- 
selves a8 the mind, soul and body of produc- 
tion. This phenomenon has, no doubt, grown 
out of the mistakeu view that wages are 
drawn from capital. On this point an eminent 
writer has this to say: “Ivis from the prod- 
uct of labor, vot from the advances of capi- 
tul, that wages come. labor always pre- 
cedes wages. * * * Paid by the day, week 
or month, or by the piece, the payment of 
wares by an employer always inplies the 
previous rendering uf labor, * # © Asthe 
juborer who works for an employer doves not 
get bis wages until he has performed the 
work, his ease is siintlar to that of the de- 
positor in aw bank who caunot draw morey 
out until he bas put money in, * + * The 
value of the paruly completed work stands in 
place of the value paid outin wages, During 
the time the laborer works for the employer 
he is advaneing capital to the employer, but 
af no tte, unless ages are paid before the 
work is done, does the employer advance 
capital ta the fabarer, * 4 The disaster 


benefit also prevents him from paying 
wages.” 

The issuance of this circular by the 
Boston printers would indicate that the 
action ordered has gone into effect and 
that the office is under the ban. Itisa 
strange thing this, that one of the most 
profitable printing companies in Boston 
should refuse to grant the small favor of 
a Saturday half-holiday to its employes. 
especially when all the other firms in the 


same line have conceded it. 
2 ® 2 


Last Sunday week the Herald printed a 
long article descriptive of the Watt's 
$3,000,000 chicken farm, situated at the 
upper end of Manhattan island. A day 
or two after “Chanticleer” wrote a note 
to the Herald, putting another side to 
the picture, which seems to hit the advo- 
cates of chicken occupancy of land a hard 
blow. He said: 


Without doubt the Messrs. Watt have a 
perfect and unquestionable right to put to 
such ap absurd use such valuable proper'y if 
“they alone” suffer from their indulgence of 
such whims and caprices. But if their neigh- 
bors (persons interested in abutting prop- 
erty) must suffer pecuniarily, then, I beg to 
aay, the Messrs. Watt are committing an in- 
_ justice. My family are holders of a plot of 

tots (a good slice of a b'ock) in close juxta- 
position tothe Watt farm. The Wa't farm 
lies across about seven streets, say about 
188th street to about 145th street. It is like 
a great log, so to speak, roiled across the 
doors to our property. Weare subject, and 
have been for years, to heavy taxes and as- 
sessments, and are estopped from improving 
or properly marketing our property, because 
the Watts must keep half a dozen New York 
city streets closed so that they may raise 
chickeas there. In the -naine of common 
sense and justice ought not the streets to be 
cut through the Watt farm, even if the Watts 
are objiged to move their chickens to land 
pot worth $3,000,000! 


+ & 


Our friend Billy Radcliffe of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is again on the road, selling 
his wares and giving away free trade and 
single tax tracts and logic. When Billy 
is traveling he leaves a long trail behind 
him. He sets the people talking and the 
newspaper men writing. Billy was in 
Beaver Falls the other day, selling medi- 
cine and talking to the people. He must 
have made an impression, for the Journal 
went to the extent of lampooning him in 
order to offset the work he had done for 
free trade and the single tax, in this 
fashion: 

Daring the past two uight Billy Radcliffe 
of Youngstown has been entertaining a 
crowd on Sisth street by vocal and instru- 
mental music. Radcliffe came here ostensi- 
_ bly to sell medicine. But the dose that he 
tried to administer last night won't go down 
in a manufacturing town like Beaver Falls. 
Radcliffe isarank free trader, destitute of 
argument, and evidently in the emoloy of 
the democrats of New York, cr their allies 
over the briny deep—judging from the wav 
he handed out the documentary evidence to 
the crowd. Ridcliffe, like others of his kind, 
has lost influence where he is bestkaoown. He 
attempted by fallaciously placing tigures on 
a blackboard, to show the ruinous effects of 
a tariff, aud knavishly omitted to once men- 
tion its benefits in the matter of protection 
against foreigacompetition. His arguments, 
stripp*d of their occasional humor, were 


illogical, and as thin as his once famous soup. 
* * & 


All of which is very sad. Lilly may 
not have used arguments satisfactory to 
the Journal, which is a protection paper, 
but, evidently they struck the News- 
Democrat of Beaver Falis as being to the 
point, for it had this to say concerning 
the same speech: 


If an officer should every day enter every 
house in this city and order the inmates, 
men, Women and children, to band over to 
him direotly, a suin of money cqual in amount 
to the tariff tax, which they now pay indi- 
rectly on every article bought during the 
day, peopie would learns how they are being 
robbed, und such a revolution would ensue, 
that allthe power of the United States gov- 
erament could not enforce such a demand. 
But under the plausible name “protection,” 
no special officers are required (except at the 
customs bouses, where people ure plundered 
outright), since every dry guods merchant, 
grocery man, eclothier, etc., becomes a tax 
collector, and the sneakthieving goes on 
without the knowledge of the iguorant and 
‘thoughtless, In his speech on the square, 
 Wedneaday evening, Bully Radcliffe gave an 
Wustrativa of the operation of the system, 
whicb, if homely, was so apt and true, that 
there was no wistuking the evidence his 
- pudienee gave of understanding and appre- 
— giation, Mr, Hurrison, said Billy, is on 
_  vecord in one of bis ante-election utterances, 

pS boving declared that “our tanff taxes are 
~ paken #0 subtly and jndirectly vhat plain peor 
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ple scarcely know that they pay them.’’ 
Now, said Billy, suppose Iam obliged to be 
absent from my hotel at Youngstown and 
wish to leave some one in charge. I say: 
Jim, you go behind the counter and attend to 
business until I return. I will pay you ten 
dollars a week and your board and washing. 
Allright, says Jim. But Jim gets a salary 
of twenty dollars a weck. Howthen! Be- 
cause in addition to the ten dollars he re- 
ceives directly, he takes ten more from the 
cash drawer, but so “subtly and indirectly” 
that I do not know it. That, according to 
Mr. Harrison, is just what the tariff does. 
Who says Bi!ly’s logic is not correct! 


Echo answers, ‘‘Nobody but hidebound 


protectionists.” 
% 2% 


Mr. Dana is still disturbed. The new 
election law is the cause. So far, in his 
anxiety to point out the iniquities of that 
measure, he has been on both sides of the 
fence, under the bars and astraddle, At 
one time he showed now it would dis- 
franchise thousands of voters; at another, 
how it would lead to putting into the 
field no end of tickets. Then, in his ed- 
itorial columns, he showed how the thing 
wouldn’t work at all; the next day he 
printed in his news columns a report of a 
successful election held under the new 
system by a society in Albany, where 
500 votes were polled in three hours, 
using but three booths. When the Aus- 
tralian system became law iu Rhode Isl- 
and, Mr. Dana predicted a democratic 
disaster as a result, because of the thou- 
sands of voters of that belief who would 
be disfranchised; yet the result was the 
election, for the first time in many years, 
of ademocratic governor. It is not long 
since Mr. Dana proved conclusively that 
the new system would not make any per- 
ceptible difference in the expenses of can- 
didates; yet last week he said that we 
would be tlooded with candidates because 
aman or set of men can run for office 
now at small expense. As a case in 
poiat, he tells how the prohibitionists 
have estimated that they can carry on 
their campaign for $500; whereas in for- 
mer years they have found if necessary 
to have thousands of dollars, and even 
then could not get their tickets into the 
hands of voters. ‘‘Why,” said Mr. Dana, 
evidently thinking of last year’s election, 
“five hundred dollars is not enough to 
send a paster to each registered voter.” 
He even admits that his friends, the so- 
cialists, who were as active as he in op- 
position to the new law, “will find it 
easy to have their tickets distributed this 
year.” But what seems to trouble him 
the most is that any three hundred men 
can come together, and by complying 
with the law, pata full ticket in the field. 
In his last article, Mr. Dana predicts that 
there will be at least ten tickets in the 
field, 


x «+ * 


The Republican at Black Rock, Ark., 
has just begun printing the matter 
furnished by the Memphis single tax 
club, It thus alludes to its new depart- 
ure: ‘ 

The single tax idea is rapidly gaining 
ground. Perhaps many of our readers have 
never bad au opportunity to study it. We 
will give you two or more columns for a 
sbcr: time so that you can see what there is 
in it and judge as to its merits. If you like 
it after reading and examining it, please let 


us hnow. 
* + * 


Mr. F.S. Billings of Chicago says that 
Western Resources, a live stock journal 
published at Lincoln, Neb., is disposed to 
welcome good free trade articles, and not 
entirely averse to allowing some space to 


the discussion of the single tax. 
+ «* 


Mr. Edgar Farrell of Pawtucket, R. 1, 
asks if any of THE STANDARD'S readers 
know of a good stereopticon firm that is 
likely to have on hand pictures suitable 
for such a stereopticon campaign in be- 
half of free trade or single tax as was re- 
cently suggested in a communication to 
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The cloakmakers’ strike was settled (for 
the present, at least) last Thursday even- 
ing, There was asmall eruption on the 
following day, because one firm refused 
to discharge twenty American girls that 
were employed while the strike was in 
progress; but that seemed to have been 
settled, Meantime, the employers are 
grumbling, aad the cloakmakers are, an 


| aad proper use, 


the papers say, “carrying thiogs with a | 
high hand.” A little moderation on both 
sides will do considerable toward keeping 
down bad blood. 

& + * 

The New York Sun makes fun of Sena- 
tor Voorhees in “Hiawatha” meter. In 
that paper’s opinion there seems to be 
something ludicrous in the senator's lat- 
ter day espousal of free trade. But we 
live and learn; that is, some of us do. 
The editor of the Sun may be an excep- 


tion to the rule, 
% *% * 


St. Louis is in a fever of excitement 
over the Lodge force bill, now pending in 
congress. Dr. Henry Chase, our good 
single tax friend, has issued a circular, 
which is being widely distributed over 
that city, which reads as follows: 


CITIZENS AROUSE! 

THE COUNTRY IS IN DANGER! 
The freedom of the 
BALLOT IS IN DANGER! 

The plutocrats are consviring to 
ENSLAVE THE PEOPLE. 

BUILD FIRES ON THE SILL Tops! 
CALL MASS MEETINGS! 
PROTEST! PROTEST! 
Write letter to the senate! 

ACT BEFORE TOO LATE, 
or there may teacry of 
“to akMS! TO ARMS!” 

And the streets be wet with blood! 
Never in the history of these states has there 
been greater 
DANGER 
to the 
LIBSRTIES OF THE PEOPLE, 
than at this moment! Read the whole of the 
“Federal Election Bill.” 

Benry S. CHASE, 

July, 1890. St. Louis, Mo. 


A copy of this circular was telegraphed 
to the World last Friday, with a state- 
ment that it was generally indorsed by 
the citizens of St. Louis. The dispatch 
also said that Dr. Chase was an old and 
prominent citizen of that city, whose ut- 
terances and opinions were always lis- 
tened to with respect. 


PERSONAL. 

Richard McGhee was in town againao last 
Saturday. Since he spoke at the Manhattan 
single tax club he has visited Montreal, Bos- 
top, Philadelphia and Washington on the 
business which breughi him to this country. 
Be looked in on our “national parliament” 
while in Washington, and he considers it a 
very disorderly body. He may take steamer 
for England uext Saturday. 


E. C. Owen, Lovett house, Hollis street, 
Halifax, N.S, wants to know the name of 
the editor and paper printed at Fordham in 
the interests cf Christian socialism. Please 
send answer to this cffice. 


Editor Dana has gone to Europe for a six 
months’ trip. He has left his knife behind. 


After spending nearly two weeks in the 
city, Mr. James A. Herne returned to Boston 
last Friday. The Boston Herald of July 2 
contains a letter from him on the discussion 
ou the single tax between Henry Georze and 
Mr. Atkinson in the July Century. In con- 
cluding his letter be says: ‘Permit me to 
say that ‘man can be reconstructed;’ that, 
under free conditions, ‘human pature, as it 
is now constituted, would not exist;’ that 
Mr. George does not propose to ‘entirely 
abolish poverty,’ but to emancipate industry, 
and thereby abolish involuntary poverty. 
This, he claims, and with justice, the siogie 
tax will do.” 


C. F. Perry of Quincy, I)., bas a letter in 
the current issue of the Journal of the 
Knights of Labor, in which he points out the 
evils that would result from state socialism. 
“Capital,” he says, “is the child, not the 
parent, of Labor,” and in the holding of the 
opposite idea lies, in bis opinion, the error of 
the state socialists, 


RESTCRE THE LAND, 


Roston Post, 


_ Among matters of graver political moment 
in England tbe crofter question still holds a 
place. Asclect committee of the bouse of 
commons have been hearing testimony and 
have got at some serviceabie facts. The em- 
igFation scheme is not popular with the crof- 
ters, It is Stated, nor is there any reason why 
it should b>, sinve their troubles are not due 
to over-population, Indeed, the number of 
inhabitants in many of the Scottish islands 
has dimivished in late years, There would 
be lund enough for them to cultivate and live 
upon comfortably were it not for the fact 
Vhat wealthy landlords have used it for deer 
forests, driving the crofters to the towns in 
Which there is no market for their labor, The 
disorders on the |ewis, which attracted a 
00d deal of attention a yeur or two ago, 
were largely due to the extension of such a 
pleasure ground, The remedy, therefore, is 
obviously to restore the laud to its original 
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UNDER THE WHEEL. 


HAMLIN GARLAND'S NEW PLAY—THE SINGLE: 
TAX IDEA IN THE DRAMA. 

In the July number of the Arena Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland’s new play, ‘Under the Wheel,” 
is printed in full. It is a play with a purpose, 
and that purpose is the demonstration that 
under exisfing economic conditions there is 
no escape for the honest toiler from grinding 
poverty. 

The play opens with a scene in a Boston 
tenement house, where Jason Edwards, his 
wife and two daughters have their home. 
Edwards isa man who. having learned his 
trade and married, began life with the hope 
of securing a modest competence. Hiseldest 
daughter, Allie, evidently received a good 
education, and at the time the play opens is 
studying music with a view to becoming a 
singer. A second daughter, Linnie, much 
younger than her sister, appears from her 
talk not to have had Allie’s educational ad- 
vantages, but she is an important figure in 
the drama. Allie is introcuced to us as 
already engaged to a young newspaper man 
named Reeves, and the first glimpse we have 
of the social problem is in a conversation be- 
tween these two in scene l. Mrs. Edwards 
invites the ycung man to stay to supper and 
the following colloquy takes place: 


Reeves—“'No, thank you, I’ve gota little 
work at the cflice, and then I’ve to goout and 
report an anti-poverty meet'ng at the Temple. 
Special job.” 

Alice—“‘What kind of a meeting is that, 
for pity’s sake?” 

Reeves (preparing to go)—‘‘Oh, @ cranky 
kind. Henry George started it. Sume absurd 
idea about abolishing poverty.” 

Alice (with a profound sigh)—‘I wish it 
wasn’t so absurd. I don’t see woy poverty is 
so persistent in this age of invention.” 

Reeves (as if struck by her word:)—“‘Come 
to thizk of it, itis more absurd to think the 
abolition of poverty absurd, Way shouldu’t 
it be abolished? What's the good of progress 
if it don’t.” (He muses with bent head.) “I 
don’t see where the laugh comes in myself. 
Do you kaow, I’ve been thinking and writing 
on these things of late? I don’t know why; 
it’s in the air, l guess. Everybody’s got some 
cure.” (Lrans his elbow on a chair, speaks 
in slow, deep, musing voice.) “I stood on the 
Brooktyn bridge the other day and louked 
down on New York. Over me s°ared and 
sung those stupendous cablea, the marvel of 
man’s kul, etched on the sky, de:icate as a 
sp'dei’s web. I stood there look ng down at 
the sea of grimy roofs, a lava-like, hideous 
flood of brick and mortar, cracked aod 
seamed, and monstrous for its iack of line or 
touch of beauty—a modern city. Isaw men 
running to aad fro, Jike wots, lost in the tu- 
mult of life and death struggle. I saw pale 
girls sewing Ubere in deus reeking with pesti- 
lence. I saw myriads of boumes where the 
children cuuld play only in the street or on 
the suoty roof, culonies of hopeless settlers 
sixty feet frum their mother eartb. And 
over me soared the bridge to testify to the 
inventive genius of man. And I said then 
what 1 say now, tuat nen have invented a 
thousaud ways cf producing wealth, but not 
one for properly distribuung it Io don’t 
know where the troubleis. If we once knew 
the trouble, souiebody’d find a cure. Aobdoli- 
tion of poverty.” (He muses 4 moment, then 
starts.) ‘‘Well, goud-by, Vii write this up in 
a leader.” (With a return to bis cheerful 
inanner, takes her hand, makes an ejavurate 
obeisance.) ‘I await your pleasure. Fare- 
well, my queen.” (Gres out without lookmg 
back.) 

Alice—(Looks after him smilingly. As she 
comes back the smile fades trom her face.) 
‘“Iso’c it terrivle tu be poor, mother?’ 

Mrs. E. (with quiet patnos)—‘‘Yes, dear; 
but ve kind o’ got used to it. 1 dou’t look 
f’'r anything else now. I don’t care s’ much 
{'r m’self, but I'd like v see my children safe : 
froin it.” 

Alice (seated with bent head)—‘Oh, how 
sweet it must be to be free from the fear of 
poverty! To feel that you don’t need to 
scrimp and pineb, and turn dresses and dye 
featvers, and wear old shoes; tu feel that 
food will come when you need it; ts have the 
soul set free for art.” (Leapiug up, ber face 
aglow.) “But Vil win yet, mother; I feel in 
my soul that I heve the gift. Vil take you 
out of this—” 

Presently Edwards returas, who, after 
some chaff with Linnie, remarks to his wife 
that it seems very hot and that it is ab- 
solutely worse than the sbop. The conversa: 
tion between them gives un idea of the | 
financial condition of the family and the 
rooms in which they are compelled to live, 

and incidentally introduces sume other char: 
actors, ending with the resolution on the part | 
of Edwards and his family to go west. 

Edwards—"'Why don't you open the door?” | 

Mrs. K.—-°I can’t staud the nuise and smell 
Voight, my head aches. Sometimes it seems 
*s if Leoulda’s bear it but | think o’ p-ople 
who dun’t bave as muck as we do, an’ so | 
keep a-goin'.” 

Kdwards (walking about)—"That's about 
the only way, be patient. Io makes me 
wild sometimes,” (Goes to lounge and drops 
heavily upon it, Alice takes a fan from th 


| Walland fans Bim, stoops aud kisses bimk) 





men, 
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Alice-—-“Poor papa—it’s dreadful to see you 
‘come home so tired.” (Brushes the hair back 
from his forehead.) 

Edwards (bitterly)—‘It's just one eternal 
grind, not a day off. I’m glad I don’t believe 
in another world—I wouldn't be sure o’ rest 
after I got there.” 

Mrs. E. (shocked)—'‘Why, Jason, what are 
you sayin’? You must ’veheda hard day in 
‘he shop. It’s dretful hot f’r the first week in 

une.” 

Edwards (raising to his elbow)—“First week 
o June! Why, mother, it’s just thirty-two 
years next week since we was married, D’ 

-you remember how old Derry looked that 
day! Flowers, and berries, and daisies, an’ 
birds (rising) —why, mother, that was heaven 
an’ we didn’t know it! Down here in this 
cussed alley we don’t know anything about 
June, only it makes our tenements hotter 
and sicklier. I s’pose the cows up there are 
knee deep in the grass, and the wind smellin’ 
like the front door o’ heaven. We didn’t look 
f’r this kind o' thing when we left Derry, did 
we? We didn’t look forward to a tenement?” 
Mrs. E.— “No, Jason—but set up an’ eat 

.sumptbin’.” 

Linnie—''Poppa, I wish we could goup in 
the real country this summer~you know you 
promised—” 

Alice—"‘Sh, Linnie; papa will do his best.” 

Edwards (going to the table) “Dil try, 
little one, but I'm afraid there ain’t no vaca- 
tion for us. The fight gets barder every 
year. Oh, lm too tired to eat, Jennie. 
Well, Allie, how’d y’ come out with your re 
cital t? day?” 

Alice (putting her hand in his)—“Very 
well, father, only I wished you there.” 
Edwards—“'I wisht I could, but I can’t. I 
-got’o keep goin’. Rent an’ taxes go on when 
_I pienic, but wages don’t.” (Shoves back 
from the table and sits dejectedly.) 

Linnie (starting up)—“‘O poppa, a man put 
a bill under our door that said René on it. 
Pll get it.” (Brings it from the corner, reads 
-it sluwly.) 

Linnie (reading): 

Dear Sir: Atthe expiration of your lease, 


-~ Jaly 1, your rent will be increased five dol- 


lars per month. Piease notify us if you in- 
tend to remain. Joun Norcross, Agent. 

Edwards—‘‘Good God! and my wages cut 
' down last week. Hain’t they got po mercy, 
these bumano wolves! Hain’tI got all 1 can 
stand now! Look at it!’ (Looking at the 
walls.) ‘Look at this tenement! Hotter, 
- yottener, shabbier, but rent but must go up. 
‘Jennie! Children! I don’t know what I’m 
geing’ do. I don't see any way out; I can 
see we're bein’ crushed—” 

Lina e (going to him)—‘ Don’t cry, poppa, 
~ don’t mind him.” 
(As Edwards siis thus with bowed head, 
- Julian Berg, a pale, student-lik: German, 
enters at the door. He is accompanied by 
a full-bearded, sinister-looking man, who 
stands io the doorway, stolidly smoking a 
long pipe. Berg holds a rent bili.) 
. Berg—“Aba! Vat say you now? Is it nodt 
dime doo brotest? Our vages is reduced 
dwice already in four years—te rendt haff 
been raist four dimes. How?! It is hell, is it 
—nodt! Vat you do?’ 

» Edwards (without looking up)—‘“I don’t 
know.” 

Berg (darkly, looking at Alice)—“I know 
vat I do. I magke brotest so I shall pe 
heardt. Ivisnodt do be born wit. I giffin 
my bame to-night.” (He starts toward the 
door.) — 
- Alice (stoppiug him)—‘‘Dou’t dothat. Keep 
- away from those avarchists, Mr. Berg. They 
will burt you. They don’t belong here, Such 
Meetings are wrong in a free country—”’ 

Berg (turuing)—‘‘Free! Free do pay rendt 
in. I fly from de tyrandts ofe my native 
landt, reach a free landt! Bah! lam only 
slave under anodder name, dat is all. De 
mardch of feudalism is here even. I say 
there is no free blace left. Ledt dem tage 
‘care, I shall fight. Lamavolf ad bay. Ifi 
fall now, [ trag someding wit me.” (He 
Starts to go.) 
Alice (stopping him)—“Don't go with those 
You're not yourself to-night. Stay 
with your mother.” 
~ Berg (moved by her words and hand on his 
arm)—‘“For your sake, I vill stay. Iam nodt 
vel. tis true.” 

Alice (recoiling)—"“No, uo; not for my sake, 
but for your mother's sake,” 
~~ Berg—"For you half ask mel stay.” (He 
turns to the figure at the door.) “You hear, 
I go nodt oud.” (Figure at the door goes.) 
“{ vish to dalk mit you—I hatt!—"” 

_ (Alice stands speaking in a low voice to 
Berg. Atlast he nods.) “I promise—anv I 
~ Vill gome again soon!” (Exit.) 
Alice (turning to her father)—"“Can't some- 
thing be done—can't you strike 
Edwards (spiritlessly) — ‘No, we can't 
- ptrike—at least, in wouldn't do any good,” 
~ Alice—"Why uot? 
— Bdwards—‘What can men do strikin’ with 
~ families as | have needin' every dollar they 
ola earn? Rents due an’ no money t’ pay it 
with, 3 don't know which way t' turn,” 
Mrs, I —'‘Don’t give up, Jason, We'll git 
along some way. We can move into a 


_ gheaper tesement—" 


— Bdwards (indignantly)—"I don't want y’ 
to. do that, Jennie, You're low enough, ive 
been hopin’ t) move into a better one,” 

Alice (resolutely)— VI give up my eourre 
ub the conservatory and go to teaching, Pil 
do my part.” | 
 Kdwards—"It wouldu't save us, m’ girl, 
for next year the renta would be higher an’ 


wages lower. Jt ain’t the present thatscares 
me, it’s the future! I could pull through for 
@ year or two if’twant for the turrible un- 
certainty of the future. {f I should be laid 
up f'ra month—I’m gettin’ old an’ liable t’ 
be—I don’ know what we'd alldo. John jest 
about makes a livin’ for his family—hbe cau’t 
help us, Linnie must got’ school an’ Alice 
ought to go on with her music—” 

Alice (firmly)—‘‘No, father, I'll give up the 
conservatory. Lil find something to do; Vil 
be a help.” 

Linnie—‘‘So'll [.” 

Edwards (putting his arms around them)— 
“You're a help to me now, Allie; nothin’ 
cheered me more all day long than the 
thought o’ your havin’ a good time with your 
musical friends.” 

(Alice has a thoughtful look on her face. 
She is thinking of Reeves, and his question 
and her answer). 

Mrs. E. (with a sigh)—“What’s the world 
comin’ to, Jason, when bard workin’ people 
can’t make a decent living?’ 

Edwards (in the same gloomy tone)—“I 
don’t know, Jennie. I tell ye I've done a 
pile o’ thinkin’ lately. Pve looked at the 
whole matter fore and aft, and they hain’t 
no other way toit. l’tsa plain case o’ rents 
goin’ up an’ wages goin’ down. Ten men f’'r 
every job—me gettin’ old.” (A long pause). 

Mrs. Edwards (hesitatingly)—'‘'We couldn’t 
go back to Derry au’ go to farmin’ agin, could 
we! They say they’s deserted farms there 
that can be bought~” 

Edwards (oitterly)—“Why are they de- 
serted? B’cause people couldn't make a livin’ 
off’em. Can we do any better? If I was a 
young man—if you was young and the girls 
didn’t need schoolin’, they’d ve jest one way 
out—the way out f’r so many b’fore us—I 
mean go west an’ get free land and start 
agin.” 

Alice (feeling ber way)—“Why don’t you 
go west now? We'll go with you. I’m sorry 
we're not boys, we’d be of more use.” (With 
growing conviction.) “Ofcourse that’s the 
way out! Why didn’t weth'nk of that be- 
fore, mother? Everybody is happy and suc- 
ces-ful that goes west— it’s the refuze for all 
like us. Let’s go this very summer! Maybe 
I can find a place to teach music cut there.” 

Edwards (rising and going to his coat)— 
“Wal, now you've said s’ much, Allie, I'll 
own up I’ve ben thinkin’ a good ’eal of it fr 
some time. I’ve jest about wore these maps 
out lookin’ at ’em. (He spreads some rail- 
way maps out on the table, and they all look 
atthem. He grows euthusiastic. ) 

Edwards (pointing)—‘‘Now here’s Boston, 
an’ there’s Chicago, an’ you follow that black 
line away out there an’ that’s Boomtown an’ 
free land. D’ye hear, mother! free land! 
The place we're all dreamio’ about!” 

Linvie—‘‘ What d’ you mean by free, land, 
poppa?’ 

Edwards (raising his head)~-"‘Where there 
ain’t no landlords an’ no rents. Where there 
ain’t no rich n’r no poor. Where people don't 
live in holes like this. Where they raise such 
ears o' corn asthat, and have farms like that” 
(holds up two gay-colored posters), ‘with 
cows, an’ pigs, an’ clover, an’ brooks near by, 
full o' trout. Mother, I’ve been hungry fra 
farm all my life; let’s try it agen, eh” 

Mrs. E.—'‘Very well; Jason, if you think 
best.” 

Linnie (dancing about)—‘“Ob, yes, let’s! I'in 
tired of this old city, ain’t you, Alice?” (Alice 
remuins strangely silent now.) 

Edwards (ia growing enthusiasm)—“Wal, 
now, this is a wuy out of it. I didn’t dare vt’ 
say anything about it f'r fear you'd all say 
uo. We'll git a piece o’ that free land—Ed. 
Rubie is out there an’ bis father—you remem- 
ber old Sam Ruble, Jennie—an’ they crack 
the country up great! Of course we won't 
expect much the first year or two—wei'll be 
satisficd with a log house. We'll build uear 
a river somewhere—” 

Alice (coming out of her reverie)—‘‘Oh, 
won't it be delicious to get back to the birds 
and bees, ana trees and clouds:” 

Mrs. E. (catching the spirit)—‘Yes, if our 
house ain't very much itil beours. Wecan't 
never hope to haves home of our own nere— 
but ivil take money t’ git cut there, an’ we 
ain’t got much t’ spare, Jason.” 

Edwards—'‘We'll manage somelow, now 
we've made up our minds. We'll bave t’ sell 
off our furniture; ’t won't pay t’ ship ’ein 
way cut there.” 

Alice (ruefully)-—‘“Must we do that, father? 
IVll seem borribie to sell our dear old things, 
They ain't worth much in money. Can’t we 
store them and—” 

Edward:—'Iv’s going to take every cent 
we c'n rake an’ scrape U' git out there and 
git started, Allie.” 

Mrs, E.--“Of course there ain't no other 
way-—don’t bother your father, Alice. That 
ol blue chiny set th’t Captain Bascom give 
peran’mother ‘11 bring «a hundred dollars — 
that man from Dawley’s offered 's much,” 

Edwards (pondering the map)—“There’s 
the road leading to the wes’, to wealth, 
health aud freedom—hey, mother! Good-by 
to work ju a shop! Goud-by to rent! Good- 
by tothe filth and noise of the tenement! 
We'll go west, where my girl (seizing Linnie) 
will grow up strong, and sweep as a wild 
rosebush, I feel as if a pile-driver had rolled 
off my neck.” 

Alice (smiling)—°You lock it, father, I 
haven't seey you so jolly in years—-have you, 
matner!” 

The scene is now suddenly transferred to 
@ western prairie where Reeves, Alice's 


lover, arrives at a8 boom town and Bnda that 
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Edwards is the victim of land speculation 
and is simply working for the barest kind of 
@ living, all he can get over and above that 
going to pay for interest on his mortgage. 
When Reeves arrives at the Edwards farm, 
Alice, of course, rushes to his arms, and in 
the conversation that follows gives him a 
brief history of their miserable struggle: 


Reeves—"What’s this! Crying! Why, I 
thought you'd laugh when you saw me.” 
(Raises her face to his) “It's your guilty 
conscience. Little woman, that face shows 
care—life out here is killing you.” 

Alice (smiling again)—‘“‘I’m only crying be- 
cause—l’ve longed to see you—l’ve watched 
the road oh, so many hours, Walter. It was 
too much.to expect, but I thought you'd 
come. It’s so lonesome here.” (Exit Lin- 
nije). 

Walter (quizzicaliy, looking down at her)— 
“Your letters dida’t read that way, I can 
tell you that; they were cold and formal 
enough.” 

Alice—"'I didn’t dare write what I felt.” 

Reeves—‘‘Why not?” 

Alice—‘’Ob, because I was afraid!” 

Reeves—‘'Afraid I'd come and get you, eh?” 

Alice (evading him)—‘'Don’t ask me new. 
Let me enjoy your visit without thinking— 
tell me about dear old Boston. Sit here 
while I get youadrink. You must be thirsty.” 

Reeves (tenderly, smilingly)—‘‘Yes, thirsty 
for the sight of you.” (Alice goes into the 
house. Reeves walks about, ;lancing keenly 
at all points of the plain.) ‘“‘So this is the 
reality of the emigrant’s dream! The home- 
stead in the free west, the house beside the 
river embowered in trees! 

A wide dun land where the fierce suns smite, 

And the wiod is a furnace breath; 

Where the beautiful sky has a sinister light, 

And the earth Jies ciread and dry as death: 
Where the sod lies scorching, and the wan 

grass sighs, 

And the hot, red morning has no birds— 
My God! what a place for my beautiful girl 
—for anybody's girl—a wide-walled yrave.” 

(Alice enters with a glass, which she fills 
and hand to him. He drinks, saying): “loa 
land like this the gift of water must inean as 
it does with the Arabs, the highest hospital- 
ity.” 

Alice—“‘I can’t say how much I—we— 
shall—” 

Reeves (putting his arm about her)— 
“Don’t trv. If I bad only known your real 
feelings—but how could I from those letters!” 
(Looking off left.) ‘What in the world is 
that girl doing? She's unbitching my team! 
Pll stop ber.” (Ex. 1, talking.) 

Alice (walking about)—“How can [let bim 
goagain! Havel the strenyth! -But I must, 
I must! I can’t leave father now, at the 
height of his terrible struggle. I must stay.” 

Walter (re enters with Linnie, holding her 
by the hands)—“I suppose this is Linnie— 
anyhow the little witch was unhitching my 
team; anotber minute and she might have 
bad a runaway.” 

Linnie (scornfully)—“‘Runaway nothing! 
What do vou take me for’ Allie and I hitch 
up the hors?s and yo out in the fields—we 
plow, and drive the hurvester—and we help 
shock the wheat—don’t we, Allie?” 

Reeves (surprmsedj—“Do you do that 
With this hand, that L used to love to watch 
on the piano? O horror?” (Strokes it.) ‘‘Poor 
bruised little hand.” (Kisses it.) 

Linnie (goes off in mock disgust)—‘‘Wirls 
like me don’t count. My band cap get well 
itself f’'r all you care. Wal 'n so it goes.” 
(Goes into house.) 

Reeves—‘‘And you live there?’ (pointing at 
house.) 

Atice—‘‘Yes, with my people.” 

Keeves—“Through your hortible winters!” 

Alice (quietly)—"Yes, and there are duys 
when that hut, poor as it is, seems like a 
palace. Last winter it seemed as if the snow 
would never tire of sliding to and fro on the 
plains. Days and days we were shut up 
here.” 

Keeves (deeply affected)—'‘Heavens, what 
a prison! And yet I suw dczens vot so good 
as I came along.” 

Alice (quietly)—“We 
shanty @ year. 

Reeves (lifting his head)--“'And this is the 
free and glorious we-t! Oh, it makes ine 
wild to think of you living there—it’s worse 
than the tenement house.” 

Alice (tirmily but sweetly )—‘There was no 
other way. They couldn’t have lived with- 
out me. My little teaching bas kept us in 
groccvies, and beside, there have been days 
when father was too lame to work and I have 
worked in the tields, and taken care of the 
eattle in the barn’— 

Reeves (seizing her hands)—‘'Don't tell ne 
any more—PHl raze—Pll swear.” 

Alice—“We must bear it,” 

Reeves (savagely)— “Bear it! 2 won't bear 
it, Vl expose the whole infernal matter ina 
four column leader, Vil smash the next 
boumer that says free lund tome, Freeland! 
if this is free land, what the devil’— 

Alice (stupping nin)—-''Hush, hush!” 

Keeves (freeing himse}f)—"'l say, if this is 
free lund whatin the devil would you call 
high-priced land/ The settler pays fur his 
free lund all that niakes life worth living, 
these families have purchased their bare yad 
miserable acres with blood and sweat und 
tears, 
bus been uo free land in America,” 

Alice (trying ta be ealm—"E know it). 
it only mukes it worse to think of j : 


lived in that sod 


Reeves (quickly) Forget it then, for [ve 


Free land! bah! Por a century there: 


MeL uns by building fires under them, » 














come to take you outof it. Hush, now! Not 
a word. I’ve let you spoil tive of the best 
years of my life. You shan’t say a word—I 
must be heard now.” 


Then follows a struggle between Alice and 
her lover, in which she refuses to leave her 
parents and go with him tothe east, at the 
end of which he retires, angered at her ob- 
Stinacy,. 

The fourth scene describes the terrible 
drought that is destroying the crops and re- 
ducing Edwards to despair, since another 
failure will insure the foreclosure of his 
mortgage und leave him without even this 
miserable home. The storm ends with a ter- 
rible tornudo, accompanied by hail, which 
absolutely destroys tue crops and wrecks the 
buildings, Edwards himself receiving severe 
injuries from which he barely escapes with 
his life to find himself, in the end, paralyzed. 
Walter Reeves, who has not left the country, 
returns and successfully presses his suit, and 
the final solution of the probiem is that he 
takes the broken old man east and cares for 
his family, charity baving to be called in at 
last, since there is no possibility of finding a 
place where a man by mere industry can 
muke way against such obstacles as have 
beset Edwards. The play ends with Edwards's 
surreoder and his discovery that he is para- 
lyzed, und closes as follows: 


Edwards (after a long pause)—“I surren- 
der. I’m beat. I give up, but it hurts, it 
hurts! I’m like an old broken scythe, hung 
up, (’ rust in the rain; I ain’t nu use to y’ now, 
Jennie! Here's my hand, young man; Wal- 
ter, my son, take her back t’ Boston where 
she ought t’ be, an’ take me back t’ Derry. 
I sha’n't be a burdentoy’ long. Idon’t s'pose 
L’'in wuth the trouble, but I’d kindo like t’ be 
buried back there. I hate t’ die gut on this 
hot prairie with no treet’ be burégd under; 
seems ’s if [ couldn’t rest, an’ rést is the 
sweetest thing in the world (’r a man like 
me, the only thing left—I can’t lose that.” 

Linnie (throws herself on his knees)—‘‘Ob, 
poppa, poppa, you muke my heart ache so.” 

Edwards (strokiug her hair)—“I hope you 
won't have t’ suffer as Allie bas, little girl.” 

Reeves (with deepest earnestvess)—''I say 
you are failen, but the columa has passed on, 
the battle will yet be won. Courage; you 
will yet live to see the outposts of the enemy 
carried, and Linnie will live to see a larger 
and grander abolition cause carried to a 
bloodless Appomattox—the abolition of in- 
dustrial slavery.” : 

Linnie (lifts ber face). 

Alive~“Do you think sof Js there bope, 
Walter? 

Reeves—‘‘There is great hope.” 

Edwards—"'If I could believe that I'd feel 
eusier. If I could feel that my children and 
my children’s childrea could have a better 
chance than I’ve hud—I mean without your 
help or anybody’s help—all I ask isa fair 
chance—” 

Reeves—"That’s what I mean. 
cebunce for every man—il’s coming!” 

Alice—“Do you think sot” ie 

Reeves (expanding with enthusiasm)—“I 
know it. Just as I know spring will come 
again,” 

Edwards—“If | could b'lieve that.” 

Reeves (iu the same tone)— “You can’t 
help believing it, as you live the next five 
yeurs; theuair is already electrical witb in- 
quiry., Over us the shadow still bangs, but 
fur in tbe west u faint, ever widcuing cres- 
cent of light tells of clear skies beyond. | 
Live for that time, it’s worth living for. 
Strike bands with me, Let me carry your 
knapsack. Believe in the future—” 

Kdwards—'‘VI try.” (They clasp hands.) 

Alice—‘How much you are to us, Walter? 
You have given us all new life.” 

Reeves—''l’vo only begun to be something 
to you. Now we are ready to begin life to- | 
gether, und they shall rest easy—” 

Mrs. Edwards—‘‘Here’s y’r tea, Jason.” 

Kdwards (tryimg to risey—Help me up.” 

Mrs. Edwards—“Wuait «a minute. Linnie, 
bring some water and a towel, Allie, bring 
that bowl o' broth. Don’t try to get up, 
Jason, till I get some more pillows. (The 
women #o out.) Me 

(Kdwards struggies to rise, Reeves puts his 
arm about his shoulders; as he does so a look 
of horror passes over the old man’s face. 
He stures at Reeves, at last whispers)— “My 
God, lL ean’t move my feet?” 

Reeves (comprehending)—"“No, no! Great 
(tud, naa, that would be too horrible, It's 
ouly temporary numbness—” 

(Edwards makes wnother desperate effort _ 
und falls back on his pillow with set, despair- - 
ibe face; a groan bursts from his lips.) 

ONo, no—it’s true—Jn parealyzed™ i 

Alice (re-entering, hears, stunds for an. ine 
stunt appulled—rushes to his side)--“Ob, i 
eat be teue—lT-—” : 

Kdwards (on impulse to shieldj--"Sh! De 
tell—them—mother—baby—? Pee 

(As Alice aud Reeves stand horeifl 
ing into each others eyes, Ling 
dancing, Whistling, ) 9 SOUP ee 

Linnie—'' Aud now we’ 
won't we, Allie?! 
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oe ~ Atthe Protestant hall on Saturday even- 


ing Mr. Henry George delivered his farewell 
lecture to a New South Wales audience, 
when he took for his subject: “The Fallacy 
of Protection.” Mr. G. H. Reid, M. P., pre- 
sided, and among those who occupied seats 
on the platform were Mr. R. J. Black, M. P.; 
Mr. Hawthorne, M. P.; Mr. C. L. Garland, 
M. P. (president of the Single tax Jeague); 
Mr. Wheeler, Messrs. kK. W. Foxall, F. Cot- 
top, J. A. Dobbie and F. Walsh (vice-presi- 
dents of the Single tax league), Jobu Farrell, 
A. Riddle, J. Beveridge, J. Eve, J. Ryan. 
R. Teece and J. Williamson. The body of 
the hall was filled and the galleries were 
densely packed. There were several mem- 
bers of parliament in the audience and a 
great many ladies. 

A FEW WORDS BY A POPULAR FREE TRADER. 

Mr. Reid, who was loudly cheered, said— 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Ihave here a very 
large number of letters from influential 
colonists expressing their regret that they 
are unable to be present, but [ am glad to 
fee upon this crowded platform a number of 
mer bers of the legislative assembly. (Cheers. ) 
Speaking for myself, ladies and gentlemen, 
I shall always look back witb pleasure at the 
honor and privilege of presiding over this 
great assemblage. (Cheers.) You need not 
to be told that the man whose rare elc quence 
and deep sympathy will soon entrance your 
attention has a perfect horror of flattery. 
Indeed, so sensitive is our friend—and I am 
sure he will allow us all to call bim so 
(cheers)—that I believe, while he would tace 
the heaviest broadside of his opponents with 
a smile, he would run :way, if he could, from 
the compliments of a friend. Still, I don’t 
think we should allow him to make this fare- 
well address to us without the assurance that 
his name, famous in so many lands, has now 
become in Australia a household word. 
(Cheers.) The teachings of his wonderful 
buoks have already created a host of enthusi- 
astic disciples to welcome him to these shores 
_ (cheers), and even 1, who in some respects 
cannot call myself one of his disciples, can 
fully understand that enthusiasm. (Cheers.) 
He has thrice earned it. He has earned it as 
a thinker, he bas earred it as a writer and he 
has earned it as an orator. (Cheers.) And I 
venture to say—and these are the concluding 
words in which, on bebalf of this great meet- 
ing, I bid him farewell—that he. may and 
probably will be regarded by posterity as 
one of those leaders of men who rise above 
_ the sordid level of things as they are, who 
seek torevive the spirit and the power of 
_ Chistianity, who seek to enrich the buman 

intellect with humane and generous ideas, 
who create in the minds of all noble ambi- 
tion—vew spheres of philantbropy and justice 
— quickening the world’s great: weary heart 
with the $hrobbings and gladness of the time 
to come when the curse of toil shall cease 
from troubling, banished for ever by the 
universal dignity and happiness of labor. 
Prolonged cheering. ) 

Mr. George, upon rising, was accorded a 
most enthusiastic reception and it was some 
little time before he was able to commence 
his address. The applause having eventually 
terminated, he said—Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: Lam announced to-night to 
speak on the fallacies of protection. I hardly 
know where to begin. (Laughter.) The whole 

thing is a fallacy from beginning to end 
(cheers), and I huve never yet known of a 
protectionist argument that did not involve 
the most preposterous fallacy, (Cheers. ) 

THE PLAIN ENGLISH OF PROTECTION. 

Take it from the very first-—that protection 
can increase prosperity; that protection can 
stimulate industry. How? How‘—merely 
ask yourseives that. By giving to some in. 
dustries—or, rather, to the capitalists en- 
gaged in those industries—by giving to them 
more than they would otherwise get. That, 
in plain Englisb, is the whoie mode und 
- method, (Cheers.) A protective duty that 
affords no encourugement -that is to say, 
does not give to someone more than be would 
otherwise get —is not protectionatall, Now, 
what is involved in that giving to someone 
more than he would otherwise get? Does it 
pot necessarily involve the taking away from 
~ someone elxe whut he would otherwise bave! 
- (Cheers.) We encourage an inudustry--we 
_- @ap encourage an industry or several indus- 
~ tries, or, maybe, u good many iudustries—-by 
means of tariff duties which raise the prices 
af the things produced; but though we can 
ju that way encourage some industries, it 
must necessarily be by discouraging others, 
- What can we do in the way of encourage- 
ment by protective duty that could not be 
done more easily, cheaper and more certaualy 
by a bounty? If we took money aut ol the 
“treasury to pay people who engaged in par- 
ticular industries we would be accomplishing 
directly and certainly what is the aim of our 

rotective duties, Can we imagine that in: 
Gustry would be encouraged by the bounty 

| | r a few industri 














THE STANDARD. 


might be, but where is the bounty to come 
from! I think, as a matter of pure, simple 
justice, every rational protectionist—I mean, 
everycne who is rational as to other things 
(applause and laughter)—will agree with me 
that legislation which favors individuals or 
classes is unjus;; and whatever a govern- 
ment does, or any people do in their collec- 
tive capacity, ought to favor or to bear upon 
allalike. (Applause.) You can’t appiy that 
principle by means of a protective tariff. 
PROTECTING INDUSTRIES. 

You may encourage tbe sawmill man by 
putting a duty on imported lumber; you may 
encourage the iron miner or the iron roller 
or the iron merchant by putting a duty on 
imported iron, or the glass maker by putting 
a duty upon glass; but can anyone tell me of 
a protective tariff that will encourage the 
bricklayer! (Cheers.) You may encourage 
the industry of cutting down trees and cut- 
ting them up into boards, but how can you 
encourage the industry of the carpenter who 
puts those boards together? How can you 
encourage the industry of the railway man 
who conveys the timber to market, the in- 


‘dustry of the cab driver, the industry of the 


teamster? How, by a protective duty, can 
you encourage the business of the newspaper 
man, of the minister, of the doctor, of the 
lawyer? In any country, if you come to ex- 
amine the facts, you will find that those ia- 
dustries which no protective tariff can touch 
far, far exceed, in the numbers engaged in 
them, the number of those industries that 
protective duties can encourage. (Cheers.) 
Now, there are numberless advantages ia 
the bounty system if we want to encourage 
an industry. 
HOW TO PROTECT EVERYBODY. 

But the great advantage which ought to 
commend it to avy lover of equal rights is 
this: Tbat while it is not possible tu encourage 
everybody’s industry by the protective sys- 
tem, it is possible to encourage everybody’s 
industry by the bounty system. (Hear, hear.) 
That is, you could give a bounty to every- 
body. (Cheers and laughter.) Now, what 
would be the effect of giving a bounty to 
everybody-—the bricklayer, the carpenter, 
the cab driver, the railway man, the doctor, 
the lawyer, the minister? 

A voice—Pauperism. (Hear, hear.) . 

Mr. George—Pauperism, the gentleman 
says. It would be simply this: We should all 
get full of it. (Hear, hear.) But what purse 
has any government but the purse of its peo- 
ple? From what fund must come all the taxes 
and payments? It comes from the one created 
by labor. (Hear, hear.) And if such @ sys- 
tem could be fairly adjusted, and every body 
were paid a bounty from the sums raised by 
taxes, does it not follow that everybody 
would be poorer! For when the government 
scoops money out of the people's pockets and 
carries it to tne treasury and tben takes it 
back again, the ladle always leaks a little. 
(Hear, hear and laughter.) You could be 
certain that we should get less back than we 
had to pay if it were fairly done. If it 
were unfairly done then some would geta 
little more than they otherwise would get, 
but others must necessarily get a great deal 
less. And who, in the very nature of things, 
would those be who would get their share 
aud a little more than their sharel And who 
would be those who would get less than their 
share and a great deal less tuan it? 

A voice—The workers. (Cheers.) 

Mr. George: The workers allthetime. (Re- 
newed cheers.) The strong would get the 
most and the others would be all the more 
quickly crushed to the wall. 

THE INFANT INDUSTRIES ARGUMENT. 

It is also sometimes said that in the begin- 
ning, at least, in such countries asthe United 
States and in such countries as the Australian 
colonies—always in the beginning—it is 
argued not that protection is to encourage 
industries, but that it is to encourage infant 
industries—(laughter)—the little industries— 
(renewed laughter)—that cannot take care of 
themselves. (Laughter.) It is to encourage 
the development of these little infant indus. 
tries. (Hear, hear, aad laughter.) It is to 
diversify the industries, so that we shall not 
be all doing the same thing, Does it do so? 
Why, how can it’ We know that in the 
case of children, if you want a child to walk 
you must let him try for himself, you must 
let bim walk and take his tumblings, so that 
when he grows up he will be sturdy and 
strong, and able to stand on his own feet. 
(Hear, hear.) : 

A voicc—It is not a fair comparison, (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. George—It is a fair comparison. 
(Cheers,) You always provide the boy with 
an arrangement with wheels upon it and 
keep it there and let him continually use it, 
and he will grow up to manhood and imagine 
that he cannot walk without it. (Hear, bear,) 
A fair comparison! It is a perfectly fair 
comparison! (Cheers,) 1¢ is not merely 
proved theoretically, itis proved by experi- 
ence, Jn the United States we begun nearly 
one hundred years ago to encourage infant 
industries, Why, even when [ was born that 
plea was still Kept up, and Lam far from 
being one hundred years old. (Laughter,) 
“Protect our infant industries for only a few 
years,” said Heary Clay; ‘give us little du- 
ties that will protect these industries from 
the pauper labor of Groat Britain, from fore 
eign competition a little while, andin a few 
years they will be able to stand on their own 


feet.” (Laugbter.) The country bas grown 


people in the beginning till 


‘long t fail, and be would 
samebod 


we are now 65,000,000 of people, but our in- 
fant industries, though they have waxed 
great and strong, are one and all to-day in 
their demands for protection more infantile 
than they ever were before. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Where they wanted 10 per cent or 
15 per cent, or at most 20 per cent a genera- 
tion ago, they want 50 percent and 75 per 
cent and 100 per cent now, and are clamor- 
ing more and more for diversifying our in- 
dustries. (Hear, hear.) How do industries 
naturally diversify themselves! 


NATIONAL DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES. 


Any man who has witnessed the progress 
of a new country understands that as popu: 
lation increases industries naturally diversify 
of themselves. As soon as you get a number 
of men who like to have their clothes to fit it 
leads to the establishment of a tailor’s busi- 
ness. (Hear, hear.) 

A voice—Made by sweating. 

Mr. George—Sweaters’ wages we will come 
to by-and-by. The last thing I heard about 
sweaters’ wages was from the highly pro- 
tected colony of Victoria. (Great laughter.) 
Protection, it seems, does not prevent sweat- 
ing. (Cheers.) However, as I said, we will 
come to that by-and-by. (Hear, hear.) Just 
let me go along for a little while. Protec- 
tion, I have said, cannot diversify industries. 
Here isa proof. If you require protection to 
diversify industry, if protection is necessary 
for building up industries or manufactures 
to-day, our industries in the United States 
would be confined to the narrow fripge 
around the Atlantic just where they existed 
when we began. (Hear, hear.) But under a 
system of perfect free trade—for between 
state and state in the American Union there 
can oe no tariff—(cheers)—under a system of 
perfectly free exchange, without any pro- 
tection, manufactures have steadily made 
their way westward, and there are great 
manufacturing cities to-day where, when I 
was a boy, the buffaloes were roaming. 
(Hear, bear.) And asa nation what are our 
exports today! Products of the higher 
branches of industry? No, but crude, raw 
material for the most part, such as wheat, 
corp, meat, oil, the products of our fields 
and our mines, not manufactured goods. 


EFFECTS OF PROTECTION IN AMERICA. 


And why? Simply that this thing that we 
eall protection is a constricting ring round 
the great republic—(hear, hear)—throttling 
our industries, depriving us of our natural 
market, building up rings and monopolies, 
not industries. (Cheers ) Why, vou know it. 
I called attention when | spoke before in this 
city to the fact that to-day in your ports the 
American flag is rarely seen. The sbips of 
the American navy have been almost driven 
off the seas, and if this thing called protec- 
tion goes on for ten years more there wili not 
be an American vessel save in our own coast- 
ing trade. Why? Not that our shipwrights 
have lost their cunning, but simply that all 
the things that enter into the construction of 
ships—and in the building of a ship you can 
draw not on one country alone, but on pretty 
nearly the whole world—but because in 
the construction and the maintenance of 
ships all the articles necessary for the pur- 
pose have been made abnormally high in cost 
by this thing that we call protection. 
(Cheers.) So it is with everything else. We 
should to-day be sending you more and more 
thiogs but for this matter of protection that 
has straogled our industries allover. The 
shipbuilding is not the only one that we can 
see, Everyone who lives near a seaport can 
see it is the same way with our woollen in- 
dustry. 

THE WOOLLEN INDUSTRY. 


Why, we had awoollen industry. When 
we were colonies we were manufacturing 
wool. It has been simply strangled by high 
protection. The wool mills in California have 
been shut up, the milis allover the eastern 
states are shut up, and the only mills i know 
of are one or two in the east and ‘some 
Oregon, where, having magnificent water 
power, they can run them for almost 
nothing. What is the reason of this! We 
have protected American sheep against Aus- 
tralian sheep, and big country as we are, cov- 
ering the temperate zoue of a large continent 
—we are not the whole world—(great laugh- 
ter)—you can grow better wool than we can 
grow it (bear, hear), aud your wool has be- 
come necessary to mix with our wool. And 
so it is right through. Now consider who 
must necessarily benefit by this system of 
protection. 

A voice—The worker, 

Mr. George—The worker! How does he 
benefit! He benefits because his employer 
benefits. (Cheers.) Protection does not give 
eres to the worker directly. (Hear, 

ear. 


THE WORKER ONLY BENEFITS: BY BENEVO- 
LENCE, 

lu the first pluce, what protecticn does is 
to give bigher prices to some kinds of employ- 
Ment—nat to all employes, but to some kinds 
of employes, If the worker benefits it must 
be because these employers, getting higher 
prolits, volunteer to the worker higher wages, 
(Hear, bear.) I have never seen or heard of 
many employers of that kind, (Laughter,) 
There may possibly be some, but they must 
necessarily be few, because in the competi- 
tion whieh goes on between the employes 
and employer in most businesses it would not 
take 4 man of such benevolent instincts very 
be driven out by 

‘not so henevolent (Laught 
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THE EMPLOYER AS AN EMPLOYER DOES NOT 
BENEFIT. 


Now, before coming to the worker I want 
to call your attention to the fact that the 
employer as an employer Cannot benefit by 
protection, save possibly in some few cases, 
and for a very little time. Now, just let us 
see. Subsidies are perhaps the simplest form 
of protection. Suppose you give subsidies 
for sugar growth or wheat raising, what 
would be the consequence! For the first year, 
and may be for the second year, the proprie- 
tors might make more, but tbe effect of that. 
subsidy would be to send more people into 
that particular line, and in a very short time, 
by the essential law of competition, profits 
in that business would be no higher than in. 
any other unsubsidized business. (Cheers.) 
In the same way if you were to pay directly, 
not to the employer but to the workman, by 
grant from government so much in aid of 
wager, how long would the workers in these 
particular industries receive higher wages? 


Why, the influx and competition of labor - - 


would very soon reduce the wages in those 
occupations—that is the wages plus the 
bonus—to the level of other wages. (Hear, 
hear.) That is not mere theory, it is demon- 
strated fact; it is the experience throughout 
the world. Not the employer or capitalist 
as such can get any benefit from protection, 
whether in the form of a bountyor a duty, — 
still less may the laborer do so, 


WHO GETS THE PROFIT! 


The man who can get any benefit for a. 
time under the system is that man who, hav- 
ing a Monopoly, can fence off domestic com-: 
petition. Just as in Queensland they have a 
duty on timber, so in the United States. 
Does it benefit the man engaged in felling 
the trees or working in the saw mills? Not a 
bit. The wages are in mavy cases miserably 
poor, (Hear, hear.) Does it benefit the saw 
mill owners or the master employing those 
men? Notatall. The profits in the industry 
leave no greater margin anywhere else. The 
only men who can ultimately get any benefit 
from it are the land owners. (Applause.) 
For instance, there is Andrew Carnegie, of 
whcm you have heard, with his ‘Triumphant 
Democracy.” Triumphant protection in his 
case. (Laughter.) He was one of the men 
who had the duty placed upon steel because 
they had the Bessemer process in the United: 
States. (Shame.) No shame to Andrew 
Carnegie if the Americans are foois enough 
to allow it. Ido not blame that Scot. hman 
for taking advantage of the occasion. So it. 
runs; though if you analyze it, the whole 
thing is embedded in fallacy. (Cheers.) 


THE FOREIGNER DOES NOT PAY THE DUTY. 


Here is another fallacy. {tis often said 
that the foreigner pays the tax which is 
collected through the custom house. Now in 
an audience like this it would not be worth 
while dwelling upou that; you all knowa 
good deal better. In Queensland the other 
day I met a New South Wales commercial 
man traveling up there selling goods. I 
asked him about tne tariff. He replied, ‘‘Oh, 
the tariffs do not bother us. We always sell 
our goods just at their price and leave the 
people here to pay the duty.” I said, ‘‘Does 
it bother them,” to which he answered, ‘Not 
mucb, because they add it to their prices and 
get it from the consumer.” Thatisso. You . 
all know that clothes are cheaper here than 
in Melbourne, so much so that a government 
official in Melbourne toldme whenI wasthere 
a few weeks ago that if aman wanted two 
or three suits of clothes at once he generally 
paid the railway fare and hotel bill and came 
to Sydney for them. (Hear, hear.) Soina 
small way there is always smuggling going » 
on over the Murray river and ou the northern 
border of Queensland. Victoriansand South 


Australians when coming to Bydney from © 


San Francisco always stop here for a little 
time to do their shopping before going home. 
(Laughter.) Why in the very nature of 
things how can the government of one coun- . 
try put a tax on the people of another 
country! How could they? It isa mighty 
good thing they cannot do so! (Laughter.). 
That is a transparent fallacy which everyone’ 
knows, not merely by theory but by actual 
observation, has no foundation. (Hear, 
hear.) 
FREE TRADE ITS OWN REWARD, 


The notion that it is the foreigner who pays | 
these taxes lies at the bottom of another . 
fallacy which is much oftener advauced. It | 
isthat free trade would bea good thing if. 
all the world would adopt it, but that so long 
as other nations maintain protective tariffs | 
another must do so. That argument is used 
here, It is suid you ought to have a pro- 
tective tariff? because Victoria, Queensland | 
aud South Australia are keeping yaur goods 
from going into their markets, and there- 
fore, to protect yourselves you ought to pre- 
vent their goods from coming into your mar- 
kets. That is a very common suggestion, and | 
it rests on the idea that it isthe other people 
who would bear the tax, For New South— 


Wales to act in this way would be cutting off. 


her nose to spite hor face. (Cheers und laugh: 
ter,) Weare here in a world in which, both 
as individuals and as nations, our own can: 
duct and our own doinz does bave an effect. 
upon all those arouad us and upon those with 
whom we have intercourse, No pation can. 
burt itself without, to some extent at least, 
burting other nations, but the hurt thatit 
does to itself will be far greater tha 

burt it jnflicte upon other people, 


& 





THE UNITED STATES FURNISHES AN EXAMPLE, 

ke the United States, Our protection 
ae up very largely on that account. When 
the thirteen colonies formed themselves into 
a federation after the. distressful war of In- 
dependeuce they sent commissioners to the 
British court to negotiate a treaty of peace, 
and these commissioners were instructed to 
get an article inserted in the treaty that 
would make free trade perpetual between 
the old nation and the new country. Eng- 
land had been up to that time—and was 
right into the forties—a protective country, 
and the cry in the United States had been 
tiiat because she was shutting out our goods 
we ought to exclude bers, Naturally, by 
doing so we should do England some injury. 
Trade naturally benefits all parties, and if 
it were not for that the people would not 
trade. Trade implies free will; it does not 
imply force on either side, and the motive 
of trade is thut each party profits by it, be- 
cause in each exchange the parties secure 
~ what is more useful and more profitable in 
their hands. (Hear, hear.) We have tosome 
extent injured Great Britain by our pro- 
tective tariff. We have restricted trades 
within our own borders and our source of 
wealth, and therefore we cannot trade with 
England as we should do. But while we 
have done some little injury to her we have 
- done far more to ourselves. Our restrictions, 
while they have, perhaps, to some extent 
hurt Great Britain, reiatively they have 
given ber the opportunity which she has em- 
braced of becoming the first commercial na- 
tion on the globe. (Cheers.) They have 
given her the commerce which we ourselves 
ought to have and have made ber the great 
- genter of commercial exchange. So is it al- 
ways. Because other nations adopt pro- 
tective tariffs that is no reason why you 
should do so. Why, let all the other col- 
onies build their protective tariff walls as 
high as they please and let New South Wales 
go on and abolish the tariff she has. (Cheers.) 
Then just imagine to yourselves what a mag- 
nificent smuggling business would be done 
“from New South Wales. (Cheers and laugh- 


THE GREAT FALLACY. 


‘Now, there isa fallacy that I find in this 
ountry that is even more widespread than 
hat, and that is the fallacy that has done so 
‘much for protection in the United States. 
‘hat is the idea that protection is necessary 
or a country where the wages are necessa- 
rily high in order to prevent wages falliug to 
‘the level of other countries where they are 
elatively low, or, in other words, that the 
mportation of cheap goods meuns the impor- 
ation of cheap labor—that to import tea 
om China amounts to the same thing as im- 
orting the Chinese. (Laughcer.) Now, does 
(A voice, ‘This is misrepresentation.”) 

o; Ithink that gives thet hing in its essence. 

tis merely putting the idea in another form. 
Now, in the natural state of things, there 
would be no injury whatever resulting from 
he importation of any amount of cheap la- 
por, for if wages were high cheap labor, 
‘when it came, would rapidly become dear 
abor. That would be the case in the natural 
tate of things. The great argument to-day 
gainst the introduction of Chinamen is not 
an economic argument. It is a race argu- 
ment. (Applause.) We are building up in 
hese new countries great Anglo-Saxon com- 
Munities, and the presence among us of any 
eople that vecessarily retain race distinc- 
iion—the presence of any body of people 
orming a community by themselves—can- 
not be other than most injurious and most 
dangerous to us. (Cheers.) We know that 
n the United States. The black day for us 
was the day that the African slave trade 
commenced. (Cheers.) Let me say inci- 
dentally that I don’t think it a good thing to 
homogeneous. We can learn much from 
other people. In the United States there are 
istinct udvantages derivable from the con- 
tact with the German, French and Swedish 
—elements—advantages which I recognize by 
noting that they are lacking bere. They 
ach us lots of things we did not kuow be- 
fore, and that is one of the great advantages 
that always come from the mixing of people. 
the great reasuu why in such a community 
as. this und iv the community we are building 
up outhe other side of the Paciltic that the 
Chinese are objectionab!e, is that the pres- 
ence of arace that won't assimilate is dan- 
gerous, But beyond that, under the condi- 
tions prevailing all over the world to-day, 
the introduction wage earners who would 
long maintain a lower standard of comfort 
and would therefore work for lower wages, 
would tend to lower the wages generally. 
nder the natural law it should not do so, 
but in the present condition of things it 
would, To putthe matter in another form, 
~The introduction of ‘cheap labor acts upon 
‘the distribution of wealth while the intro- 
duction of cheap goods acts upon the pro- 
duction of wealth, That is the difference, 
The miner who puts out coal is aot the only 
producer of coal, forthe railway wan who 
varries it along to the market assists in the 
production, as do also the others associated 
with ibs output aud removal, Production 
dges not ead until the article gets to the 
final consumer. The exchange of goods from 
ane nation to another nation is simply giving 
B exchange things whieh return a greater 
amount of wealth than they represented be- 
fore, because that whieh nations export is 
waturally less valuable to them than what 


port. Therefore, free exchange sim: 














THE STANDARD. 
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ply adds to the production of wealth. The 
distribution of wealth means how the wealth 
is divided among the different classes, and 
the question of wages is therefore a matter 
of the distribution of wealth. 

TWO TIGHT LITTLE ISLANDS, 

To afford an illustration, let us imagine 
two islands and say that there were on each 
a hundred people. Let it be supposed that 
on one island the wages were twice as high 
as on the other island—let me show you how 
that might be. We will suppose that labor 
produces the same in both, but that in one 
island each man has his piece of land and each 
produces say an amount to be represented by 
90"—20 bags of corn or 20 bags of shellfish 
or 20 of anything else. That which they pro- 
duced would be their wages. Well;-they also 
produce ‘20 on the other island, but on that 
island there might be a landlord. (Laugh- 
ter.) If he demands half as rent and they 
pay him ‘10,” what will their wages be then? 
(Laughter and cheers.) Just suppose that 
men cannot go from one island to the other 
but that goods can. Don't you mean to say 
that the exchange of goods between these 
islands would increase wealth? Some things 
could be produced on one island better than 
on the other, and by each producing what 
they were best fitted for and exchanging 
witb each other, both islands would get more 
of the things that the people wanted than 
they could if there were no free commerce. 
Commerce would go on freely, tut how could 
that reduce the rate of wages on the first 
island? The idea that protection can raise 
wages! Now, how canit? In the Jong run 
protection is only a monopoly, but you can’t 
prevent competition even if you put every 
man ioa strait jacket. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

A RALLY TO FREE TRADERS. 

Fallacy on fallacy! I know of no protec- 
tion argument that will stand examination. 
One fallacy after another fallacy, yet pro- 
tection exists. (Hear, hear.) These Austra- 
lian colonies are an example, settled as they 
are by a peopie who came from the country 
where was fought that great contest for the 
repeal of the corn law; populated not by 
English aristocrats—they were the protec- 
tionists (cheers)—the English tories, the 
landed party. (Renewed cheers.) And do 
you suppose they advocated protection for 
the benefit of the English agricultural la- 
borer? (Cheers.) The people who came to 
this colony, whose children you are, knew 
better than that. Yet protection revives 
here. It rose up in Victoria over the half- 
hearted free traders, and rushed over to 
South Australia and took possession in the 
same way by the surrender of a lot of free 
traders. And iu Queensland it was the same. 
It came up in like manner in the United 
States, where a!l our impulses were for free- 
dom, and so in Canada. It seems dominating 
all over the world, even here in New South 
Wales, though you have stood against it, 
and stood against it well, and 1 glory in New 
South Wales that she has done so. (Cheers.) 
But let metell you, and tell you frankly, that 
in my opinion you free traders in New South 
Wales will tight a losing battle unless you 
make it an aggressive one—unless you go 
further forward. (Cheers.) 

PROTECTION A MONSTROUS FALLACY. 

Protection—it is a monstrous fallacy from 
one end to the other. (Cheers.) It is bolstered 
up only by fallacies. (Renewed cheering.) 
Protection car in only one sense make work 
—it can only make work as floods make work, 
as fire makes work, as wars make work, as 
Pharoah made work when he told the children 
of Israel to make bricks without straw. 
(Cheers.) But mark you this, that we may 
stand up and expose the fallacies of protec- 
ticn one after another until kingdom come 
and protection will still exist. (Hear, hear.) 
It will still fiud its advocates, it will still live 
and there make its advances unless we go 
further than exposing the fallacies of pro- 
tection. (lear, hear.) What is required for 
the triumph of free trade all over the world 
is something more than the exposure of the 
fallacies of protection, Allover the world 
to-day there are great masses of men who 
see iu such things as fires and wars and 
floods a benelit to themselves. lf outside 
the children of Israc! making bricks there 
had stood a fringe of unemployed men who 
could tind nothiny to do and who looked with 
envy at these Israelites making bricks, why 
Phuroab’s act would have seemed to them 
like a boon, (Hear, hear.) Here are all 
these gifts that have come as though show- 
ered down by the beneficence of the Creator 
—in one man’s mind the thoughi that har- 
esses steam to bis service, to another man 
the idea that harnesses the lightuing to his 
service, in every direction iron arms aod 
steel fingers have arisen to make toil easier, 
to enable the productive powers of man to 
evormously increase. And what do they do 
toward satisfying his wants!’ All over the 
world to-day there are great masses of men 
Who look upon labor-saving machinery as an 
injury anda curse. Andso to them it seems, 
Why, iteught not tobe. If we would em- 
ploy protection we must apswer tho question 
why is it that with all the improvements and 
inventions with whieh our country bas been 
prolific the words of Jobu Stuart Mill yet 
stand true—that itis impossible to point to 
the fact that they have lightened the toil or 


‘made it easier for the masses, (Cheers,) 


FREE TRADE AN IMPROVEMENT. 
Free trade would be an improvement, 
(Hear, hear.) Strike down all tariffs and the 


produce of wealth would become larger 
But so had all these inventions increased the 
production of wealth. If they had not gone 
to increase the wealth of the masses how can 
we expect that free trade would? What is 
the reason? Itis perfectly clear to him who 
will look. It is on the land that we all 
stand, eventhough it be on the pinnacle of 
the tallest tower, itis on the land that we 
must all work; it is from the land that this 
very flesh and blood of ours comes to us 
and eventually returns again. The funda- 
mental fact everywhere is the relation be- 
tween man and the land. (Hear, hear.) We 
may improve and improve; we may inveut 
and invent; we may reform and reform, and 
as long as the masses of men are disinherited 
of their natural rights, as long as some men 
own the land the others make valuable, that 
long—no matter what we do, just as popula- 
tion increases, just as productive powers ad- 
vance—must the condition of the working 
classes become not batter, but worse. Why 
then do I bother myself about free trade? I 
presume I ought to say why. 1am speaking 
my own sentiments—the sentiments of men 
like Mr. Garland and Mr. Foxali, who sit ou 
this platform to-night. I am not speaking 
the sentiments of the chairman or other men 
who may be associated with him. They are 
free traders, I presume, in what has been the 
orthodox Cobden club meaning of the word. 
Iam not that kind of free trader. (Cheers.) 
Why do I bother myself about this tariff 
question? I fully recognize if we were to 
stop with abolishing custom houses that 
there would be w great improvement for a 
little while, but ultimately things would be 
no better for the masses of the people. That 
I think can be clearly proved to demonstra- 
tion. Suppose you cut this city in half as it 
‘were, just as this aisle ia this hall separates 
the hall into two parts. Now, if on one side 
of Sydney you put heavy taxes and charge 
duties on everything that comes in—sugar, 
salt, iron, clothes, everything else, and on 
tbe other side you take away all these taxes, 
what would be the result in the price of land? 
REASON FOR FIGHTING PROTECTION. 

Why do I waste my time in fighting protec- 
tion? For this reason, that protection is 
linked, and clorely linked, with everything 
that enslaves man. (Cheers.) Because it 
makes no difference now, whatever differ- 
ences there may be by and by, as far as lam 
concerned, between these men like myself 
and those men like our respected chairman; 
we are going together as far as we can. Be- 
hind those men I will stand and to them I 
will give a loyal support. (Cheers.) Ivery 
atep they make toward free trade 1 will do 
my utmost to help them on. (Cheers.) Be- 
cause the quicker we take the tirst step the 
more quickly shall we reach the end of the 
race. (Cheers.) I say. protection is linked 
with everything that enslaves man. (Re- 
newed cheers.) What has everywhere en- 
slaved men? This theory of our socialistic 
friends, or so-called scientific friends, that 
man was at first a serf, a slave, and gradual- 
ly won his freedom so far, is, in the very na- 
ture of things, wrong. (Gear, hear.) It is 
not tryanny which is eternal, which existed 
in the beginning—it is freedom. (Cheers.) 
Man was created free. The great ugency of 
slavery everywhere is war. War is neces- 
sarily the enslaver—even war for a just 
cause. (Hear, hear.) You cannot organize 
men into an army even to fight for freedom 
without endangering that personal Jiberty. 
War has always been the ensluver. What 
does protection do but to foster and encourage 
the jealousy of men (cheers), to tell them 
that Christ’s message was a lie, to tell them 
that “they don’t know everything down in 
Judee.” (Laughter.) ‘“‘We may,” they say, 
‘Gin some sort of sense and in the good time 
coming, but now we must keep our neighbors 


from getting abead of us and must fence our- | 


selves in with these tariffs.” Mr. Trenwith 
in Melbourne, in spite of himself, could 
not help speaking of ‘‘saurkraut Germans.” 
(Laughter.) Go to the United States and 
what do you hear but references to Sau- 
per English labor? Everywhere the spirit of 
envy, everywhere the drawing of lines repa- 
rating men more than the seasand mountains 
do. It is 7,000 miles across the ocean from 
your country to my country, and our tariff 
lzeeps us far more distaut than these 7,000 
miles. Protection! Why, everywhere what 
does it dof It mvolves unnecessary com- 
plexities of government, its spies search and 
seize, and its guards are employed to pounce 
on every ship that is coming in, (Hear, bear.) 
It is always a temptation to corruption. In 
Australia 1 do not think you fully realize 
that, But be warned by the examples of the 
Americana colonies, 
FEDERATION, BUT NOT PROTECTION, 

If you do make a federation—and J hope 
you will (cheers)---do not, by direction or in- 
direction, intrust to that federal body the 
power of levying a protective duty. (Loud 
cheers,) If you do you will see it grow as we 
have seen it grow iu the United States; you 
willsee great interests arising and combining 
their special interests to make laws to tax 
the people, to insist on maintaining those 
laws, ready to eater into politics and to sup- 
port those from the very beginning who will 
do their utmost to maintain and also to subsi- 
dize papers to bully and cajole, to log-ro}l 


and to corrupt the leaders of workingmen's 


societies. (Applause, ) 
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to bresk down this idea of protection, be- | 
cause all over the world it is leading work- 

ingmen on the wrong track. It is taking 
them off the path where victory is to be 
gained. It is teaching them a false, a Jying 
and a degrading philosophy. (Cheers.) Pro- 
tection! How can aty man who appreciates 
the dignity of lubor be a protectionist? La- 
bor? Is it that poor, weak thing that it can 
only be supported by custoin house laws and 


tariff officers? Is labor so weak that it needs — 


protection or subsidy! (Cheers.) Certainly 
not. Monopoly does. (Renewed cheers.) 
Rings and combinations may require and de- 
mand it; but the true laboring man who ap-. 
preciates the dignity of Jabor sees that all” 
labor needs is freedom. (Cheers.) 


LABOR, AND NOT CAPITAL, THE PRODUCKE .OF 
WAGES, 
What is this protective theory which bas 
been introdueed in other countries and colo- 
nies! We are constantly told that it is neces- 
sary to keep the money in the country, so _ 
that the employer class may have more to 
give to the employed cluss. (Laughter.)” 
Now, I should like to ask, who is the producer 
of wages! Does the employer evolve them | 
as the capitalist spins his web! Necessarily 
they come from the earnings of labor itself. 
(Hear, hear.) Labor is everywhere the real 
employer of labor. Itis work that every- 
where pays wages. (Cheers.) Therefore, 
this theory of capital, ignoriug the very first” 
principles, teaches the degradation of labor 
and does accomplish the degradation of la-. 
bor. It would be utterly impossible for any 
man who holds this theory te realize what are 
the true rights of labor und to realize what: | 
this world might be if we were to base our 
institutions on the supreme law of justice, 
recognizing that simple maxim of Christian- 
ity which teaches us to do unto others as we 
would havethem do unto us, and if we, in- 
stead of keeping it as a counsel to protection | 
carried it into our individual lives—our po- | 
litical lives and our social] lives—and made it 
the very foundation of the laws of the state, 
(Hear, hear.) 


FREE TRADE IN THE FULL SENSE. 

Therefore it is that we are envaged in this 
struggle which is but the continuation of the 
struggle which begau in England when 
Richard Cobden, taking the hand of John 
Bright, led him from a newly-tilled grave 
and said to him: “There are women and chil- 
dren dying of hunger—of bunver caused by. — 
the laws; come with me and we will not rest 
until we have repealed them.” (Cheers) It 
is not given to any one generation to accom- 
plish all. It is seldom permitted to even (he 
greatest of men to have more than a purtial 
view of the truth; but if he only be faithful 
to it, it will lead him onand op. Eugland is 
not free trade any more than New South 
Wales. Free trade in the full sense bas yet 
to come (cheers), and when it comes pauper- 
ism will disappear. (Hear, hear.) Free trade 
is good because it involves freedom. Free 
trade is good because trade is a mode of 
production~not merely a mode but an ali- 
important mode of production—that it brings 
to those who want them the things which 
have been made, that it cheapens those com- 
modities which are required to pay for other 
commodities, that without it the powers of | 
tbe human mind are restricted and cannot — 
have free play, that productiou cunnot goon | 
ona large and important scale save under 
this system, and the freer the trade the bet- 
ter it will go on in all its branches. Free 
trade meaus free production; therefore the 
principles of free trade tend not to revenue 
tariffs, but to the abolition of all tariffs, and 
uot merely that, but to the abolition of all 
taxes on imports, of restrictions which pre- 
vent any mao from doing all he pleases to 
aid in producing wealth, that prevent, 
check, hinder or conflue him aguinst adding 
in any way to the sum of wealth. All such 
taxes must be abolished. (Applause. ) . 

HOW TO RAISE REVENUE. 

When they are abolished, how cau revenue 
be raised! There is only one way iu which. 
any large amount of revenue cun be raised — 
cousisteut with those ideus, that is by taking 
for the community that value which attaches: 
to land by the growth of the community, ir- | 
respective of what anybody, not working, — 
has done to acquire it, When we achieve 
tbat, then freedom comes. Then all men 
living in the country that shall abolish these 
taxes which prevent comiounication resting. 
on production and exchange, and raises its - 
revenue by takiug thut value, will become | 
citizens standing on av equal plane witb re-- 
gurd to the principles of trade and com-: 
merce. That is what real frec trade means, | 
Thatis what Richurd Cobden saw in the dis- 
tance. The landed aristocracy who caused. 
the protection fight were wise in their duy 
and generation, and they surrendered bef 
the campaign had been quite curried 
natural conclusion. is 

AN IMPENDING STRUGGLE, 

But the struggle is coming on agin 
hear.) Ju Ireland iv is already: be 
Michael Davitt is i 
procure the laud, nat! 
farmer, but for the 
through the ou 
(Cheers.) Alloy 
land the strug; 
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‘tion and make of them not revenue reform- 
ers but real free traders. (Cheers.) 
VALEDICTORY. 


It is, as | hope, to carry on that fight that 
I leave you to go tinme. This is the last time 
I shall speak to a New South Walesaudience. 
(A voice, “Come azain.”) Possibly; no man 
can tell what is in the future. T bope [ shall 
come again. (Prolonged cheering.) But 
there is much todv. Whet remains to a man 
of life is every day growing less. I muy 
come again und Imay not. At any rate, I 
leave you now. I have been here loog 
‘enough, and traveled through your colony 
enough, and made acquaintances enough to 
be at home here. (Cheers.) 

AUSTRALIA AHEAD OF THE WORLD. 

I go away, but I shall always thivk of this 
country and of this colony as I never thought 
befure. There are men who live in my mem- 
ory wherever I have been, and I can say, I 
think, that I leave friends-—friends whose 
friendship I cherish. (Cheers.) I have been 
enormously impressed with the future possi- 
bilities of this country. In many respects 
those possibilities are not appreciated. I 
never realized bow much goud Jand you have; 
. [never realized fully how grand your future 
must be until came here. In other respects, 
in many things you ure ahead of us, in many 
things you are, I imagine, ahead of the world. 
~ You are ahead of us very far. You have no 
Jay Goulds, no Vanderbilts; you bave no 
tanifs for millionaires—at least, if vou have, 
they are on avery small scale. You are 
doing things every day, and are so used to 
them that vou think nuthing of them, that 
many of usin the United States ure saying 
that itis impossible todo. Ihave traveled 
a good many miles in these colonies, but I 
have never vet traveled suave inacar and 
over rails owned by the people. (Cheers.) 
In this, as in many other things—noutably in 
your ballot system—you are ahead. Thank 
God, we in the United States are getting 
that ballot system, and with that comes the 
power of thousands of men who are to-day 
intinidated by their protectionist employers 
(cheers), who rule at election times, when 
the millions that the protected rings raise 
are put intoa corruption fund in order to 
keep up the wages of the Americano work- 
men. You area new laad, you area rich 
Jand, you are u homogeneous people, you are 
blessed beyond other nations in this that you 
have never had (and may God in his provi- 
dence always uvert it) a war. (Cheers.) 
Our republic was cradied in war. (A voice, 
“By free trade!’) Nu; by protection! The 
rendiog of what might have been one people 
was cccasioned by acrazy king (cheers)— 
brutal ministers (cheers)—by the selfish 
‘policy of the protective party of England 
(cheers)—by restrictive laws. (Prolonged 
cheering.) You, therefore, in these things 
are ahead of the other people. With oppor- 
tunity comes the responsibility. The nation 
to whom much is given much is required 
from. Your very opportunities, your very 
blessings muke it incumbent upon you to 
lead the world. (Cheers.) 


WELL DONE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


You bave done well, sturdy colony of New 
‘South Wales, in not yielding to the blandish- 
ments of protec'ion, (Cheers.) Don’t let it 
take vou unawares, or in apy cause don’t put 
it in the hands of anybody to put a protect- 
ive barrier across the mouth of this beautiful 
harbor. (Cheers.) Do more. Step forward 
and abolish what duties you have and set to 
the world an example of free trade. (Loud 
cheers.) Iam ready to praise all that is good 
in your institutions—l see much more than 
I cao speak about just at present—but one 
thing must strike every American the other 
wav—your centralized government; your 
want of home rule. (Cueers.) The demor- 
aliziog manner in which you ladle out sub- 
sidies to the municipalities, the unjust manuer 
in which you rake in money from the ex- 
tremities and then dole it out again dispro- 
portionately. The people of the municipali- 
ties don’t even plant trees on their own 
account; they wait to get a donation of trees 
from the government or a pound for pound 
subsidy. (Cheers and laughter.) The biggest 
“thing you cculd do uow would be to insist 
upon the passage of u local government bill. 
(Applause, aud a voice: ‘What do you think 
of the proposed property votef') Well, I 
don’t think anything of the property voting. 
(Laughter.) That great meeting called by 
Mavor Burdekin showed the strengtp of that 
spirst of local telf guverument, and I bave 
found many municipalities demanding it. But 
there must be a general demand for. it, be- 
cause there are quite wealthy interests which 
may in the past huve prevented the passing 
of such a bill and may do it again if the peo- 
ple do not bestir themselves. And there isa 
- principle that ought to be inciuded in that 
~-billea principle which is included in a bill 
pow before the parliamentin South Australia 
@hd certain to go through though twice be 
‘fore rejected—that is the principle of allow- 
ing municipalities to levy all their rates, if 
by voting they elect to do so, upon the un- 
improved value of lvad, ((seers,) They will 
pot tax the inprovements; they will nop put 
B® penalty upon the man who builds a house 
or ornaments his grounds; they will recognize 
the privciple that underlies the true right of 
| property; that whatever a man does to pro- 
-d@uee wealth he ought to profit by its that 
whatever aman makes by exercise of mind 
or hand abould be his, (Cheers.) J feel, ine 
Good, that in all these colonies you are going 






















































































toadvance. Herel trust the local govern- 
ment bill will pass. I trust the reports I have 
heard that your treasurer when he brings iu 
his Boancial statement will put in it, to some 
extent at least, the abolitiin of customs 
duties and, to some extent at least, impose a 
tax on land values. (Loud cheers.) No mat- 
ter how little they are, they area beginning. 
We must creep before we can walk. Even 
though we advance only by one step after 
another, every step that is taken brings the 
goal nearer. Every step you take is not 
merely for your own people and your chil- 
dren, but for ali the people of the world, and 
most of allfor us of the English speaking 
world; not only for your children, but for 
the children of all men, for those little chil- 
dren who are bungering and festering and 
dying in the slums of London; not merely 
forthe victims of ill-paid labor like those 
sweated women of Melbourne and like the 
poor creatures, who ought to be somebody’s 
wives, that in all centers of civilization may 
be found after nightfall on the streets; but 
for everything that is good, tor everything 
that is true, trust freedom and follow her. 
(Prolonged cheering.) 
THE RALLYING CRY. 

“Free trade, free land, free men!” That is 
the rallying cry of the single tax men of 
America. Let it be yours. (Cheers.) And I 
know iu leaving here that the good seed has 
been set (cheers); that the reapers are among 
thecors. (Cbeers.) Men Jike those on this 
platform, men such asI have found every- 
where I have been in New South Wales—like 
Mr. Ryan of Litbrsow—they are to be guar- 
antees eneugh for the future. (Cbheers.) The 
movemeut is everywhere, thouch best I 
think in New South Wales. But even in Vic- 
toria, where workingmen have bowed down 
and abased themselves ut the feet of protec- 
tion, there is life and stir, and I am glad ito 
know that there is established there a free 
trade and democratic association. (Cheers.) 
Aye, and it is rightly named. Free trade 
goes with democracy—protection: it is but 
a toryism! (Cheers.) Don’t palter with it; 
don’t kouckle to it~—strike it wherever you 
go. Strike it down. Bring men like this 
vnce protectionist advocate, Mr. Caulfield, 
to see the beauty and the strength and the 
glory ot free trade, and all struggle on its 
side (Cheers.) Some of the so-called free 
traders, men who are afraid of their horses, 
some of the timid sort of free traders who 
surrendered so quickly to protection (a 
voice—“Dibbs” and laughter) they may de- 
sert you and become protectionists. but for 
every one that goes there you will gain ten. 
(Great cheering ) 

Mr. George resumed his seat amid a per- 
fect tornado of applause. 

The chairman suggested that as it was the 
last meeting at which Mr. George would 
speak in Sydney the audience should bid him 
good-by by giving him three ringing cheers. 
The response was quickly made and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS FOR 
“THE STANDARD.” 


For the convenience of persons wishing to 
send THe STANDARD on trial to their friends, 
we have prepared recruit subscription books. 
They are bandsomely boundin heavy alligator 
paper, and sold at prices regulated by the 
number of blanks in each book. 

These blanks are each an order on THE 
STANDARD to send the paper for four weeks 
tothe person designated, and they save all 
trouble of remittance as they are paid for in 
advance. As soon as one of the blanks 
reaches our business office a postal card is 
sent to the person designated, informing him 
that at the request of the sender Tur Stanp- 
AKD will be sent te him for four weeks, be- 
ginning with the next issue, and tbat in case 
be does not wish to continue it it will be 
stopped at the endof that time. This attracts 
more attention to it than is given toa sample 
copy sent out directly from the office. 

Every active worker for the single tay 
should have in his pocket a recruit subscrip 
tion book, in order that he may be able tq 
tear out the blanks and order the paper sen 
to anyone with whom be bas been having ay 
argument on the subject. If our friends will 
use the stubs in the books and keep a record 
of those to whom they orderthe paper sent 
they will be able to follow the matver up and 
probably make converts. The'price of the 
books is as follows: 

Five subscriptions . . .. .. . . $1 06 
Twelve subscriptions . ..... . 2 0 
Thirty-five subscriptions. . .... 5 0 
THE STANDARD, 
No. 18 Union square, New York city. 


THEY DEMAND A LOW TARIFF, 

The Nebraska republican state convention, 
which met at Lincoln, July 24, bas placed the 
following tariff plank in its platform: 

We favor a revision of the tariff in the in- 
terests of the producer and Juborer, The 
import duties ou articles of common use 
should be placed as low as is consistent with 
the protection of American industries, 
PLENTY, AND YET PEOPLE STARVE, 


Boston Globe, 





We are rich enough to support 300,000,000 


souls!” exclaimed Orator Juobn De Witt Miller 
at the Chautauquan gathering at Lakeview 
Wednesday. All the more uvufortunate is it 
that our imperfect industrial conditions per- 
mit about 1,000,000 hungry souls to go about 
Goustantiy seeking for work and bread, 
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BALLOT REFORM. 
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THE NEW YORK ELECTION LAW. 





THE CHANGES MADE 
COST OF GETTING READY 
ELECTION. 

Police Commissioner McClave talked with 
a World reporter last week about the new 
election law. He told the reporter that the 
number of election districts bad been cut. 
down from 1019 to 47, thus saving about 
$40,000 in salaries. This saving is more than 
counterbalanced by the increased expendi- 
ture in providing for ballots, new ballot 
boxes and voters’ booths, which will probably 
reach a quarter of a million dollars. The 
machinery for the new order of things will 
involve a great outlay of money, which, of 
course, veed not be repeated in full each 
year, as, for instance, the purchase of nearly 
six thousand bootbs, which may cost ail the 
way from 88 to $4 each; 200 portuble houses, or 
street booths, at $250 eacb, and the 3,000 bal- 
Int boxes required, averaging a cost of about 
2 each. 

Commissioner Voorhis estimates that there 
will be fifteen tickets in the field, and the 
printing of sufficient ballots for each party, 
to comply with the law, will cost 845,000; 
cards of instruction will cost 8560 more. The 
rent of the proper polling pluces will prob- 
ably be increased $15 each, making 812,000 
for 800 places. So the total cost of the cum- 
ing election will be @307,360 It is known that 
the Tammany organization spent in the Four- 
teenth assembly district $400 for each elec- 
tion district, and it was said after the elec- 
tion that the expenses of Tammany for elec- 
tion day were over $250,000. It isreasunable to 
presume that the r.publicans and county 
democrats spent nearly the same amount, not 
toccunt the other tickets that were iu the field. 
The county paid fur the expenses of con- 
ducting the election nbout $100,000. There- 
fore in the neighborhood of §600,000 was 
spent in 1889, which in the end the people 
had to pay, and yetthey had very little to 
say as to who sbould represent them. The 
estimates made by the police commissioners 
are the highest that have been seen so far; 
so the voters of this city may congratulate 
themselves that we are on tbe eve of cheaper 
elections, in which all of us can run for cftice 
on as good terms as the candidates of the 
machines. When the legislature makes a 
law that shall compel the names of all can- 
didates for one office to be put under cne 
heading the election law wil! be still more 
simplified, the cost of printing lessened by 
about $35,000, and independent candidates 
will stand a better chance even than they 
will this fall. 


PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATS PLEDGED 


THE ISSUE ON WHICH THE FIGHT WILL BE MADE 
THIS FALL 
York, Pa, Gazette. 
The leading issue to be made by the demo- 


NECESSARY, AND THE 
FOR THE FALL 








cratic party in the coming campaign will be- 


that in favor of a coustitutional convention 
for ballot reform. This is the straight road 
—in very trutb, the oniy road—to ballot re- 
form. The peuple demand it, and they will 
choose a democratic governor and a demoe- 
cratic legislature iu order t% get it. 

Many thousands of citizens, agreeivg with 
Mr. Powderly und tbe Kuights of Labor, 
have served notice that they will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than cotnplete and im- 
mediate emancipation from the sway of the 
machine, the boodler und the boss, und to 
that end the odious marked ballot provision 
must come out of the constitution. If any 
newspaper in the eastern part of the stute is 
authorized to speak for Governor Pattison 
it is the Philadelphia Record. If any news- 
paper in the western part of the state is au- 
thorized to speak for bim it is the Pittsburyz 
Post; and they have both taken the most ud- 
vanced ground upcn this vital subject. 

“Pattison, Black und ballot refurm,” is the 
watch word along the line, which means 
more forthe welfare of the peuple of this 
commonwealth than any political issue pre- 
sented in our time. Every vood citizen de- 
sires the elimination of corruption und ino- 
nopoly from our politics, und the only way 
to secure that deliverauce is by the restora- 
tion of a pure and free bailut to the bands of 
the people. 

A. secret bullot alone can be pure and free; 
and ua secret ballot can be bad here only by 
the proposed change in the constitution, The 
Scranton convention buving declared fur the 
Australian system, of which sccrecy is the 
essence and the substance, has necessurily 
declared against the marked bullot provision 
wod in favor of un immediate constitutional 
convention as the only means of removing it 
within a period of five yeurs, Ivis the view 
of the demucratic candidates and of all 
houest ballot reformers from the Deiuware 
to the Ohio, wad it will command an enormous 
mMujority of the honest voters of the eom- 
monwealth, 


ee re ners ere nee enn 


AN IMPEDIMENT IN THE WAY, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATS FAVOR «4 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION TO SECURK 
YALLOT REFORM, 

Pittsburg Post, 
Tuere is @ constitutional impediment in the 

way of & secret ballot in this state, and that 

is the roquirement that all ballots shall be 
numbered and the number recorded by the 








‘the inspectors in keeping the election straight, 
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election officers opposite the name of the 
voter. Of course, this destroys the absolute 
secrecy of the ballot, This can be changed 
in but two ways—by the legislature propus- 
ing a constitutional ufnendment or by calling 
& constitutional convention to submit such 
amendment for ratification. By the former 
plan ballot reform could not be accomplished 
before 1894 or 185. The amendment, if ap. 
proved by the legislature of 1891, would have 
to go to the Jegislature in 1893, submitted to 
the people and ratified, suy, in the fall of 
that year; laws to carry out the amendment 
could not be adopted before the meeting of 
the legislature in January, 1895. 

Leading democrats fuvor a constitutional 
convention which will make short work of 
the business, Delegates to it could be elected 
ut the spring election of 1891, convened in the 
suinmer, und its work ratified by the people 
in the fall. A special session of the legisla- 
ture could be convened in the winter of 1801- 
#2 to pass the necessary Jaws, and the presi. 
dential election of 1892 could be held under 
the reform methods. 

The democracy of the state ure unanimous- 
ly in favor of the reform. We hear of no op- 
position. The absolutely secret ballot as a 
barrier to bribery and jutimidation is their 
only hope for better political conditions in 
Peunsylvania. Principle and expediency 
alike commend ballot reform to the dem-- 
cratic party. With the secret and official 
ballot there would be no more doubt of Rob- 
ert E. Pattison’s election this fall than of the 
recurrence of the November election day. 




























































































































































THE NEW SYSTEM IN INDIANA. 








GOSCHEN HOLDS A SATISFACTORY ELECTION 
UNDER THE AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM. 
New York Herald, July 22, 

The Goschen Hoosier feels himself a little 
better than his brother Hoosiers to-day, for 
he bas bad his first practical test of the new 
Indiana Australian election law. Au election 
was held upon the question of voting w sub- 
sidy of $52,000 in vid of the Toledo and 
Chicago air line railroad, a road which will 
be built from Toledo to Chicago during the 
next twelve months, and which will pass 
through this city. The aid was carried by a 
majority of ab-ut four hundred. 

Much interest was taken in this election, us 
it is the first one beld inthe state under the 
new law. There bas been quite a campaign 
of education carried on by tue friends of this 
law, and little trouble was experienced by 


Three booths were reserved for the voters, 
wherein they warked their bailous after 
having the poll clerk's signature on the back, i 
About twenty ballots have been thrown cut “| 
on account of not having the clerk’s initials - 
on the back. 

The booths look a great deal like canvas 
covered bird cages and cover a min from his 
head down to his hips. This hood contains a 
board, pad aud stamp for the convenience of 
the voter. The modus operandi is even 
simpler thau that of the old way of voting, 
and the fear of various complications arising 
in its workings has been dispelled. It can be 
safely predicted that the new system will 
give general satisfaction. 








REPUBLICAN PAPERS IN REVOLT. °°” 
New York Times, ee: 
A great inany of the influential republican. — 
papers of Kansas are in a state of revolt’ 
against the McKinley bill, as, for example, 
the Wichita Eagle, the Salina Republican, 
the Topeka Journal, the Fort Seott Monitor, 
the Kausas City Gazette, the Summer Cuunty 
Press, the Emporia Republican, The Toveka 
Capital, the leading republican pauper of Kan-— 
Sus, 1S Very earnestly opposing the McKinley 
bill, In a recent article upeu the tariff it 
said: ‘‘The first tariff act passed by the 
American congress—and it was the first gen-. 
eral act of anv chauracter—exopressed in its 
preamble the ubjsct and reason of the bill— 
revenue und protection—revenue to support 
the government and pav the debts of the 
United States, and provection to domestic 
munufactures. The word is munufactures 
not mauufuc.urers. It was never intended 
by our lawmakers that individual persons. © 
should be beneficiaries of the tariff laws to 
the exclusion;of the general interests of the. 
people. Ib was never intended to probibit 
importation of needed articles,” oe 





PROTECTION AND WAGES, 
Philadelphia Justice, ae 
The theory that protected employers will 
divide their ill-gotten gains with their em- 
ployes received a severe shock last week in 
this city. Messrs. Harrison and Frazier ure 
u firm of sugar refiuers who are making hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year by 
the wid of the tarufY on sugar which enables 
them to pay very Jarge wages, Unfortu- 
nately for the protective theory they pot 
only do nov pay lurge wages, but their em- 
ployes seem tu bave considerable difticulty 
WW gelling ANY Wuges at all, Some weeks 
ago about one hundred of their men beesnic 
dissatistied with the system under which 
they were paid, and asked that in future 
they be paid the tixed sum of $45 per month. 
‘Vois does nub seem a princely sun for men 
to pay who ure making fortunes every year, 
bUL Lhe request was PrompLly dechned, Que 
ofthe men then decided to quit work, but 
whea be nade uppiteatiecn for his back wages 
he was told they were forfeited, beaause he 
bud not vivey potice, He is now sying te 
lirm, aud itis to be huped the case will be 
given wide publiealion Such practical les: 
sons are calculated to shake the faith of Lhe: 













most hide-bound protectionist, 









July 80, 1890. 
THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 


THE M’KINLEY BILL. 

The first vote was taken on the McKinley 
bill last Monday. It wason a motion of Sen- 
ator McPherson of New Jersey that the bill 
be sent back to the finance committee with 
instructions to fix up a measure in which the 
average rate of duty shall not be greater 
than the average tariff of 1864. it was de- 
feated by a strict party vote—republicans 29, 
democrats 19. The reading of tbe bill by 
paragraphs, for ametdment, was begun im- 
mediately after Mr. McPherson’s motion was 


defeated. rae 
WANT BETTER CONGRESSMEN. 


CONFERENCE OF LEADING SOCIAL POLITICAL 
CLUBS DECIDE THAT NEW YORK CITY MUST 
BE BETTER REPRESENTED IN WASHINGTON. 
The conference of clubs called by the Man- 

battan single tax club met at 73 Lexington 
avenue last Thursday evening. There were 
present as reprerentatives: Messrs. Stapler 
aud Hinman of the Reform club; Messrs. Su'z- 
berger and Mason of the Harlem democratic 
club; Messrs. Browne, Gilligan, Bethune, Mc- 
Kechnie, Rreunig, McGill and Klein of the 


Workingmen’s tariff reform league; Messrs. | 


Deming and Beall of the Free trade club, and 
Messrs. McCabe, Steers, Croasdale, Wood- 
ward, Macdaniel, O’Neill and Shriver of the 
Manhattan single tax club. W. T. Croasdale 
was called to the chair and A. J. Steers was 
elected secretary. 

The chairman stated the object for which 
the oouference bad been called (as set forth 
in Tae Stanparp of July 23), and after some 
debate, a committee was appointed to draw 
up resolutions embodying the points on which 
ali the delegates were agreed. They retired 

_and when they returned submitted the follow- 
ing, which was unanimously adopted: 

The tariff is a tax; and the interests of the 
whole country, north as well as south, cast. 
as well as west, demand a roform of our 
tariff laws by the removal of all duties upon 
the raw materials of our manufactures, and 
the removal and adjustment of the remain- 
jug duties in the interest of the consumer. 
And in especial, the great city of New York, 
the frst city of the Union in pupu'ation, in 
wealth, in intelligence, and in the magnitude 
of interests involved, sbould have as its 
representatives in congress men capable of 
Sty representing these interests, and not 
mere Voting automata, unknown to the coun- 
try at large, and whose very names are en- 
tirely unfamiliar to the vast majority of their 
own constituents. 

Resolved, That itis the sentiment of this 
conference that the clubs represented should 
take measures to secure from the regular 
‘democratic organizations in this city the 
nomination as candidates for congress of in- 
telligen', competent, sully equipped men, 

thoroughly committed to the reduction of 
tariff taxation. 

Resolved, That in the event of the failure 

of such organizations to nominate such men, 
steps should be taken to place suitabie can- 
didates for congress in nomination. 

Toen a committee was appointed to pre- 
‘pare an address to the people of New York 
city, based on the declarations in the resolu- 
tions, to report at the next meeting. A com- 
mittee on organization was also appointed, 
. which will submit a plan at the next meet- 

- jug. Each delegation was instructed to bring 
to the next meeting a list of its clus mem- 
bership, classified into congressional dis- 
tricts. These lists wi:l be consolidated, and 
_ the work of enrolinent actively begun. 

The next meeting of the conference will be 
held at the same place, Monday evening, Au. 
gust 4 


COMING INTO OUR NET. 


BLAINE’S ANSWER TO FRYE--HIS LETTER CRE- 
ATES CONSTERNATION IN THE PROTECTION 
CaMP—IN HIS OPINION, EXCHANGING GOODS 
FOR GOODS “JS THE BIGHEST FORM OF PRO- 
TECTION,” AND IS “THE BEST WAY TO PRO- 
MOTE TRADE.” 
_ Secretary Beuine has drawo the line be- 
. tween his and the Reed-McKinley protective 
policy in a letter to Senator Frye. It is de- 
scribed as a bombshell, aud has created con- 
Sternation in the republican ranks in con- 
gress. The New York Star says that if the 
~ McKinley bill becomes law, Blaine will re- 
Sign and start an anti-McKinley-Reed-Harri- 
‘son Campaign within the republican party. 
Here is Mr. Bluine’s letter: 


Bak Hannon, Me., July 22, 1800, 
Dear Mr, Frye: I bave your reply w my 
letter and am glad that the essential part of 
jt has been given totbe press. You ask me 
‘what assurance I bave as to Spain's willing- 
Peas to enter into reciprocal arrangements 
of trade with the United States. Your ques- 
tion surprises me, for you cannot have for- 
gotten that only six years ago the prime 
minister of Spain, in his anxiety to secure 
free admission to our markets for the sugar 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, agreed to a very 
extensive treaty of reciprocity with Mr, 
Joba W. Foster, then our minister at Madrid. 
A year before—in 1883—a very admirable 
treaty of reciprocity was negotiated by Gen- 
eral Grant and Mr, William H. Treseott, as 
Uciied States commissioners, with the re- 
public of Mexieo—a treaty well considered 
io all its parts and all its detaile—whose re- 
sults would, J believe, huve proved highly 
advantageous to both countries, 
Ie view of the pending discussion it is 
— A Somewhat singular circumstance that both 
_ these treaties of reciprocity failed to secure 
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the approval of congress, and failed for the 
express reason that bth provided for the 
free admission of sugar. Congress would 
not then ailowa singie pound of sugar to 
come in free of duty under any circumstances 
whatever. And now the proposition is to 
open our ports free toeverybody’s sugar, and 
to do it with such rapidity that we are not to 
have a moment’s time to see if we cannot 
make a better trade—a trade by which we 
may pay for at least a part of the sugar in 
the products of American farms and shops. 

Our change of opinion has certainly been 
remarkable in sobrief a period. Indeed, the 
only danger of our not securing advantage- 
ous treaties of reciprocity now is the possible 
belief on the part of those countries that we 
are so anxious for free sugar that by patient 
waiting they can secure all they desire with- 
out money and without price. 

Fearing that recuit I sought an interview 
with the eight republican members of the 
committee on ways and means more than five 
months ago-—to be exact, on the 10th day of 
last February. I endeavored to convince 
them that it would be axpedient and wise to 
leave to the president, as the treaty making 
power, an opportunity to see what advan- 


tageous arrangements of reciprocal trade 


could be effected. I was unable to persuade 
the committee to take my view. I mention 
this circumstance now, because it has been 
charged in many quarters that the sugges- 
tion for reciprocity came too late. In fact, 
my effort was made before the tariff bill was 
reported to the house oreven framed in com- 
mittee. 

It is, 1 think, a very grave mistake to op- 
pose this reciprocal proposition touching 
sugar from the fear that it may conflict in 
some way with the policy of protection. The 
danger is, I think, wholly in the opposite 
direction. Let us see what is proposed: Our 
government has heretofore collected a heavy 
duty from sugar, am‘unoting ove year, in the 
aggregate, to 858,000,000, and averaging $30,- 
000,000 per annum for a considerable period. 


We with now to cheapen sugar by removing 
the duty. 


The value of the sugar we annually con- 
sume isenormous. Shall we pay for it all in 
cash or shall we seek areciprocal arrange- 
ment by which a large part of it may be paid 
for in pork and beef and flour, in lumber and 
salt and iron, in shoes and calico and furni- 
ture, aud a thousand other things! In short, 
shall we pay for it all in cash or try friendly 
barterin part? Ithink the latter mode is the 
highest form of protection aid the best way 
to promote trade. 

I address this note to you, as I did mv first, 
because you.have taken an active and most 
intelligent interest in the increase of our 
trade with South America, When shall we 
enlarge our commercial intercourse with that 
great continent if we do nt now makea 
beginning? If we now give away the duty 
on sugar (as we already have given away 
the duties on coffee and hides and rubber), 
and get nothing in exchange which shall be 
profitab'e totbe farm orthe factory in the 
United States, what shall be our justification 
of the policy? , 

You have recently received congratula- 
tions—in which 1 cordially join—on carrying 
the shipping bill through the senate. Do vou 
not think that a line of ships generously 
aided by the government will have a better 
prospect for profit and for permanence if we 
can give them outward caryoes from the 
United States and not confine them to inward 
cargoes from Lutin America. lum, sincerely 
yours, JAMES G. BLAINE. 

Hon. William P. Frye, United States senate. 


THE WORKINGMEN’S TARIFF REFORM 
LEAGUE. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Work- 
ingmen’s tarifY reform 'eague was held last 
Friday evening at 73) Lexirgiton avenue. The 
delegation to the conference of clubs (which 
wus held the night before) reported their uc- 
tion (which appears under another heading in 
thisdepartment] The member<hbipisincreas- 
ing at a satisfactory rate, there beiny now 
nearly 500 npummes enrolled. An active can- 
vass will be kept up. 

There was cocsiderable indignation muani- 
fested over the failure of the Brunner ex- 
press coinpany to deliver the printing av the 
Cooper union meeting, which will make itself 
felt in the financial department of that com- 
pany. Next Friday evening the usual week- 
jy meeting will be held; meantime members 
of the league will b2 in uttendance a’ 73 
Lexington avenue every evening and “ n- 
days, to give information concerning he 
league and its objects. 


THREE PEN PICTURES, 
“FREE TRADE BOOKKEEPING VS. NOTHING TO 
KEEL BOOKS ON, 

The Evening Sun is opposed to free trade 
ideas, as is its parent, Old-Man-With-a- 
Kuife-in-His-Boot, but, unlike him, it does 
vot conceal its opposition as skillfully as 
does the morning organ. It struck un item 
in an English paper Jast Thursday which 
Gave itthe opportunity it long bad sov dt, 
wnd printed it in the editorial columns, vith 
comments, and entibled it “A Page of “ree 
Trade Bookkeeping.” Here it is: 

A certain class of jdjots think that tbis 
country needs free trade, and, like all idiots, 
have theories, S 

"Free trade would help the workingman,” 


they say, “and make food and all necessary 
clothing so much cheaper that, though 
wages should be reduced, real comfort and 
happiness would be increased, all things 
being on a sound normal basis.” 

If any real workingman bas been influenced 
by such drivellings, it may iustruct him to 
read this extract from the London Pall Mall 
Gazette: 


“He and his brother postmen thought the 
minimum pay of 1Xs, per week was too low, 
and that it was almost impossible for men 
to maintain themselves on such a small 
wage.” So said the spokesman of the post- 
men’s deputation to Mr. Raikes yesterday. 
How married men do manage to maintain 
themselves on that sum we learn from the 
pathetic letter which has found its way into 
print from a postman’s wife. 

First there is rent, 4s. for one large room; 
six loaves at4lgd., Ys 3d.; fresh meat for 
Sunday, 10d.; cuttings for Wednesday to 
muke soup, 4d.; herbs for do., 1d ; meat Sat- 
urday, 64.; bacon during weex, 4d.; vegeta- 
bles, 1s ; 1 pound butter, Is.; flour, 5d.; rice, 
1igd.; treacle, l}gd.; tea, 9d.; cocoa, 3d.; 
milk, 31d; sugar, 4d.; two eggs, lgd.; 
cheese, 3d.; jam, 44.; condiments, Igd.; 
coals, 37 cwt. at 1s. 2d., 10)¢d.; !oose wool, 
3d.; soap, soda, matches, hearthstone, black 
lead, etc., 43¢d.; oil, 3d. Husband having so 
mucb walking, he wears two pairs of boots, 
per year at 9s, per pair; repairs of same, 5:. 
10d. (average 5)gd. per week); myself, two 
pairs at.5s.; boots for two children, 10s. per 
year; repairs, 33. 1Qd.—£1 3s.10d., or 53gd per 
werk; insurance of children. 2d.; schoul fee 
for one, 23.; Postmen’s auxiliary benefit sv- 
cietv, 3d.; Postmen’s union subscription, 2d.; 
weekly newspaper, ld. Clothing forself and 
two children cannot be reckoned at Jess than 
£210s. per year, or 1s. per week. Balance, 


“1gd. Thisis how we have laid out our 18s, 


my busband keeping 1s, for himself, out of 
which ‘he buys his own private clothes, in- 
cluding shirts and socks. He smokes a little 
sometimes, but happily be does not drink. 
When he can afford it he goes to the baths, 
which costs him 3d., as there is no baih room 
where we live. So you see, thongh we are 
not extravugaut, we cannot save fur old age 
or even for a toliday, and to buy other arti- 
«wes needed in the house we must do without 
something mentioned above. 

It 1s probable that the average American 
workingman’s wife, if it came toa pinch, 
would object to the “normal bas:s” which 
would make bookkeeping such a feature in 
her life and seven cents a week the fumily 
allowance for milk. 


Of course thisisa hard case of bookkeep- 
ing, and, if true—muind, if true—shows that 
the laboring classes in England have to tigure 
closely in order to getalcng. However, we 
venture the assertion that tens of thousands 
of pages of “‘bookkeeping” could be secured 
rigbt in this protected city, which would 
double discount the harrowing statement 
which appears above. Yet is it harrowing! 
Let us see how the items look when set out by 
themselves. 

Rent is the first item—four shillings a week 
for one large room. Cana large roan be got 
for that anywhere in the decent districts of 
New Yerk city! But let that pass. 

Bread, meat, Meat cuttings, herbs, bacan, 
vegetabies, butter, flour, rice, treacle, tea, 
eoera, milk, sugar, eggs, cheese, jam, condi- 
(ieuts—that is @ pretty fair variety—thou- 
suuds of families in this city do uot fare half 
as well, And sothe list goes on. We hope 
that there is no greater misery in Eoglaud 
than appears in this “bookkeeping” accuunt. 
The trouble with “bookkeeping” is the same 
as with statistics—both cun be made to lie, 
Now, fortunately, we have two cases which 
invelves no “bockkeeping,” free trade or 
otherwise. They arefreveu factsand “book- 
keeping” does not enter into the cuse. We 
suppose they are true, for they are taken 
from the same paper in which is printed the 
“bookkeeping” extract above—in other words, 
from the Evening Sun, of date January 6, 
Isv. Here they ure: 

A woman, tall and statuesque, bearing a 
luughieyw, pule-faced child in ber arms, said 
she badue home. You might have thought 
she was Mary Auderson, a little coarse feat- 
ured, but nevertheless, with a contour of 
counteuance and formthat Our Mary weu'd 
have marvelled at. Judge Hogaa murmured 
something about, “Too bud that uo women 
like that can find no bome,” as he signed her 
commitment tothe care of the commissioners 
of charities and correction. 


A tall well-built) brunette with a pathetic 
sorrow-stricken face lookiag appeaulingly at 
the judge. “You are charved with soliciting 
& man on Madison avenue,” be said, 

Her lips quivered, she clutched the rail, and 
her black eyes filled with tears as she en- 
deavored to speak, For amoment her voice 
was choked, und then, controlling her feel- 
ings as best she could, she tuld a story that 
is quite common in this city, with all its 
wealth and charities. A woman named 
Anderson committed suicide a few days ago 
because she couldn't obtain work and because 
she was tou honest to lead a disreputable life, 
The prisoner, who gave the name of Ellen 
Day, Was less proud, aud in a momeny of 
desperation had sought the streets us a 
means of livelibood, 

“J couldn't gev work,” she said, “aud | was 
Starving. No one would help pie, and Jast 
hight | started out to get the money that L 
couldu't eure honestly, 
Madison uvenue and be led the way, Lkaow 
I did wrong, judge, but I's nota bad woman." 


I met uy man on 


vy 








to arrest this 
addressing the 


“How did you happen 
woman? said the judge, 
cflicer. 

“T saw her go with the man to a house on 
Twenty seventh street, and just as she was 
going in I arrested her.” 

“Officer, tell your captain about this house, 
and make a complaint against the proprietor 
and Jet me know what steps are being taken 
in this matter. This arresting girls and let- 
ting proprietors escape must be stopped. In 
the meantime I will hold this girl for.five 
days.” 

Here is avother item, which appeared ir 
the Evening Sun the day after the ‘‘bovk- 
keeping” editorial. The incident happened 
here in New York. Init the “bo kkeeping” 
shows a deficit, und that is probably the’ 
feason why no editorial mention was made: 
of i: 


The expenses of William Destell of 170 
Essex street, employed as a clerk in the gen- 
tleman’s furnishing store of James W. John- 
stine, at 260 Grand street, have increased 
very much since be was married a few weeks 
ago, and he was often unable to meet his 
obligations. 

When he was arraigned at Essex market 
court this morning for stealing $29.50 from 
his employer, be said he was guilty. He had 
nothing else to say except that he was com- 
pelled to have the money, His expenses at 
home amounted to more than his salary, and 
he was obliged to get the money wherever 
he could. 

Justice Duffy expressed sympathy for the 
young man, as did his employer, who gave 
him avery go:.d reputation, but as Destell 
admitted the charge he was beld in #500 for | 
trial at special sessions. Fy 

Is it necessary to make any comment? No; 
lock at the pictures. “Ss : 


AGAINST THE M’KINLEY BILL. 


A LEADING PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICAN AN- 
NOUNCES THAT HE WILL VOTE AGAINST THE 
PARTY. 

Norristown, Pa.—J. W. Barker, the well 
known superintendent of the Norristown car- 
pet mills, and beretofore a stanch repute 
lican, announces himself for Pattison for — 
governor. He said: ‘‘It is an old saying, 
but nevertheless true, ‘Whom the yods de- 
sire to slay they first rtrike with blindness.’ 
The nomination of Delamater is the covering 
intended for the eyes; the slaying part of the 
business will be perforiacd at the ballot 
boxes. I think that every man that has the 
welfare of the country at heart will vote 
against the republican party at the forth- 
coming election on account of the McKinley 
tariff or tax bill, under the terms of which 
the rich can go to Europe and buy their 
clotnes while the poor and middle classes 
must wear the shoddy made from noils and 
bair, because the manufacturer will uot pay 
the price for the wool. Our carpets will be 
made of cetton nuils und bair for the same 
reasons. Where will itend’ Domestic goods 
will be viewed with contempt, and persons 
with means will purchase the foreign article. 
The manufacturing industries of the country 
are suffering on account of the poor de- 
mands for gouds; to increase the cost will be 
fatal tomany. I shall do all l can, and shall 
vote the democratic ticket.” 


FARMERS AGAINST THE TARIFF. | 
The following unti-tarifY plank was adupted 
by the Farmers’ alliance of the state of; 
Minnesvta at its recent convention: 


We demand that the “war tariff,” which 
has too Jove survived the object of its crea- 


uon, shall be radically revised, giving very 


Inaterial reduction on the uecessaries of life, 
and placing raw material on the free list to 
the end that we may ecuinpete with the world 
for a market, und that such luxunes as 
Whisky and tobuceo shail in po manner be re- 
levea from internal taxation, till the bigh 
protective tarilY bus been wholly divested of 
IS CXtortions, and we especially denounce 
the McKinley bill as the crowning infamy of 
protection, 


CRACKING THE SHELL, 

There is nothing sweet for Harrison, Reed 
and McKinley in Blaine’s letter on sugcar— 
[Chicagu Herald, 

The decrease of Ohio sheep under a bigh 
taruY proves that the QOhia weol prower 
khnuws more about hogging than be has 
learned about sheeping.— [Louisville Courier. 
Journal, 

“Smashing” the war tariff that preys upon 
the poor in the interest of the rich 1s, in our 
View, an essential part of “straighout de- 
mocracy,” 

J. W. Baker, superintendent of the Norris- 
town curpet mill, after taking a leading part 
in republican polities in his ward, announces 
his intention of voting the democratic ticket 
this fall. 
Opposition to the Mehunley bill, whieh he 
predicts ja oa letter to the Daily Register. 
ill, should at pass, eripple the fabric manu 
factories, In tbe event of its pussuge, he 
euys, the better grades of clothing woud eur 
pets will be purebysed broad, and the only 
domesties manufactured in that line will be 
such us Lhe better classes will shun-[Mavek 
Caunk Demoerut, : 


Bo aoe — 


Wh DON'T 


Moston Post, 


KNOW ABOUT THAT, — 
‘Cho MoKinley till comes kigh, but: it begs 


1008 as if 


4 


We Bust have it, © 





His ehanye of heart is due to his. — 


- SINGLE TAX NEWS. 

BINGLE TAX PLATFORM. 
The single tax contemplates the abolition 
of all taxes upon labor or the products of 
- labor—that is to say. the abolition of all 
taxes save one tax jevied on the value of 
“and, irrespective of improvements. 

Birce in all our states we now levy some 
taxon the value of land, the single tax can 
be instituted by the simple and easy way of 
abolishing, one alter another, all other taxes 

now levied, and commensurately incressing 
the x taon land values, until we draw upon 
that one source for all expenses of govern- 
Ment; the revenue being divided between 
‘local governments, state governments and 
the general government, as the revenue from 
_direct taxes is now divided between the lo- 
-caland state governments, or a direct, as- 
sessment being made by the general govern- 
Ment upon the states and jaid by them from 
.Pevenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax is not ataxon land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land 
“and become a tax on iabor. 

It is a tax, not on land, bnt on the value of 
land. Thus it would not fall on ali land, but 
- only on valuable land, and on that not in 
. proportion to the use made of it, but ia pro- 
portion to its value—the premium which the 
., user of land must pay to the owner, either 
» im purchase money or in rent, for permission 
to use valuable land. It would thus be a 
tax, not-on the use or improvement of land, 
put on the ownership of land, taking what 
‘ would otherwise go to the owner as owner, 
and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all 
values created oy individual use or improve- 
“ment would be excluded, and the only value 
- taken into consideration would be the value 
' attaching to the bare land by reason of 
“meighborhood, etc. Thus the farmer would 
have no more taxes to pay than the speculator 
who held a similar piece of land idle, and the 
man who onacity lot erected a valuable 
building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon 
men to contribute to the public revenues not 
in proportion to what they produce or ac- 

-Cumulate, but in proportion to the value of 
the aatural opportunities they hold. It would 
compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idie as for putting it to its fullest use. 


The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the 
agricultural districts where land has little or 
no value irrespective of improvements, and 
put it on towns and cities where bare land 

rises to a value of millions of dollars per acre. 

2 Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes 
and a borde of taxgatherers, simplify gov- 
~ ernment and greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption 
and gross inequality inseparable from our 
present methods of taxation, which allow the 
rich to escape while they grind the poor. 
Land cannot be hid or carried off, and its 

value can be ascertained with greater ease 


and certainty than any other. 


4 Give us with all the world as perfect 
{freedom of trade as now exists between the 
states of our Unicon, thus enabling our people 
to share through free exchanges in al! the ad- 
vautages which nature has given to other 
_ countries, or which the peculiar skill of other 
~ peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies, and corrup- 
tions which are the outgrowths of the tariff. 
it would do away with the fines and penal- 
ties now levicd on any one who improves a 
farm, erects a house, builds a machine, or in 
any way adds to the general stock of wealth. 
It would leave every one free to apply labor 
or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 
- to each the full product of his exertion. 
-§ It would, on the other hand, by taking 
- for public uses that value which attaches to 
land by reason of the growth and improve- 
ment of the community, make the holdiug of 
land uuprofitable to the mere owner and 
profitable ouly to the user. 
make it impossible for speculators and mo- 
opolists to hold natural opportunities un- 
used or only half used, and would throw 
open to labor the illimitable field of employ 
ment which the earth offers to man. It 
would thus solve the labor problem, do away 
with involuntary poverty, raise wages in 
ull occupations to the full earnings of labor, 
‘make overproduction impossible until all 
human wants are satisfied, render labor sav- 
‘ing inventions u blessing to all, and cause 
Ruch an enormous production and such an 
equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort, leisure and participation 
in the advantages of an advancing civiliza- 
tion. 
Theethical principles on which the single 
ax is bused are: 
~}. Each man is entitled to all that his la- 
for produces, Therefore no tax should be 
evied on the products of Ipbor, 
2 All men are equally entitled to what 
God has crested and to what is gained by 
ihe general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are apart. There- 
ore, no one should be permitted to hold 
natural opportunities without a fair return to 
all for any special privilege thus accorded 
to him, and that value which the growthand 


Piprovement of the community attaches to 
for the win of the com: 


aceite 


Aud should be tale 


It would thus 


THE STANDARD. 


SINGLE TAX CONFERENCE. 


Sincit TAX ENROLMENT COMMITTRE, } 
12 Union SQUARE, 
New York, June 3, 1890. ( 

To the Single Tax Organizations of the 
United States: At the suggestion of various 
clubs the single tax enrolment committee 
scme time ago undertook to ascertain the 
opinion of single tax organizations as to the 
propriety of holding a national conference. 
Letters were sent to all the organizations 
whose names are found on the list kept by the 
committee, and responses have been received 
from fifty-nine clubs, which shows that 4S 
favor holding a conference, ¢ oppose it, and 
+ are undecided or indifferent. Of the clubs 
proposing the conference, 2S favor New York, 
6 Niagara Falls, 2 Pinladelphia, + Chicago, 2 
Washington and 1 St. Louis, showing a clear 
majority in favor of holding a conference in 
New York. There is also a general expres- 
sionof opinion that the conference should 
meet at about the time of Henry George's 
return from his visit to Australia and Eng- 
land. 

For nearly two years the single tax enrol- 
ment Committee has performed the task it 
voluntarily assumed of gathering signatures 
to a petition to congress. The petition asks 
the houseof representatives to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of abolishing 
ali direct and indirect taxes on the products 
of labor and the raising of al) public reven- 
ues by a single tax on land values. The cir- 
culation of the petition has enabled the com- 
mittee to prepare un eproiment of over $7,000 
persons, to each of whom single tax and free 
trade literature bas been mailed, and also a 
list of active workers. The committee has 
through the agencies thus put at its disposal 
rendered assistance in the formation of clubs, 
aud it has during the past year beer able to 
respond to all reasonable requests for the 
circulation of single tax literature. It has 
also been compelled, by circumstances, to 
accept duties and responsibilities not origin- 
ally contemplated, and properly belonging 
toa national committee appoiated directly 
by the single tax crgaaizations of the several 
states. It desires that a conference shall be 
held, if for no other purpose than the appoint- 
ment of such a committee. 

There are, however, other reasons why a 
gathering of representative single tax men 
should be held at this time. Suoce the single 
tax movement has been carried on on the 
practical lines of seekiug cur ultimate object 
through the gradual removal of all o.ner 
taxes, and especially the abrogation cf the 
unjust and burdensome tariff taxes, we have 
obtained a hearing never before accorded us, 
and have found many allies ready to go with 
us at least to the extent of abolishing most of 
the taxes on the products of labor that now 
burden and restrict industry. The discussion 
thus brought about has also disclosed tne 
fact that there are thousands of men who 
have never accepted our doctrines, who, 
through a simple course of economic reason- 
ing, bave reached the conclusion that a single 
tax on land values is the ideal method of rais- 
in all public revenues. Furthermore, the 
Koights of Labor have formally declared in 
favor of taxiog land to its full rental value, 
and after this declaration,that powerful order 
has been able to form a close connection with 
the Farmers’ alliance, which indicates that the 
delusion that the single tax will fall witb 
special hardship on farmers is gradually dis- 
appearing. This rapid growth of public opin- 
ion in favor of a part of our practical pro- 
gramnie, gives us every reason to hope for 
more rapid advances along the same lines in 
the future, and renders it desirable, if not ab- 
solutely necessary, that We shall confer to- 
gether as to the best means for promoting and 
guiding the work so wei!) begun. 

It is, of course, appareat to all who have 
actively assisted iu the work in which the 
committee has been engaged, that the newly 
awakened popular interest in economic ques- 
tious is largely due to the fact that the tariff 
question has become the vital issue between 
the two great parties isto which the vast 
majority of the American people are divided. 
The differences between these two organiza- 
tions grow wider from day to day, and inthe 
debates in congress during the present ses- 
sion the question has not been as to what per- 
centage of tariff duty is necessary to the 
“protection of American labor,” but as to 
whether or not « tariff should be Jevied for 
“‘Lrotection” at all. This shows great and 
rapid progress toward the true issue—tariff 
taxation versus free trade. That issue must. 
come as soon as the “protective” delusion bas 
been destroyed, und when free trade shall 
once be established, the single tax will follow 
us a logical sequence, 

It has never been the purpose of this com- 
mittee, or of any of the many clubs with 
which it has been in active and close corre- 
spondence, to commit the single tax move. 
went to either of the two greut purties, or to 
pretend that either of them is consciously in 
accord with our views. Jt would, however, 
be the height of folly for us to shut our eyes 
to the fuct that, for the immediate present, 
the republican party is engaged in 4 desper- 
ate struggle to prolong the protective sys- 
tem and to increase the burdens that, inoraip- 
ate and unjust tariff taxes impose on the vast 
bady of consumers, inthe interests of a com- 
paratively small number of protected” man- 
Ufacturers and monopolizers of natural op- 
portunities, while the democratic party, 
through the pecessity of the situation, is being 


forced to attack the ‘pratective” system on 


more radical lines, and to fight with increas- 
fervor and determination the banded mon- 
opolists who, through mere self-interest, con- 
tribute vast sums to be used as a corruption 
fund, toexclude it from power and perpet- 
uate their own control over the rival purty. 
In such a combat men cannot stand still, and 
each side must grow more radical in its de- 
mands. This gradual change of purposeand 
temper carries with it a change in the person- 
nel of the two parties, and we already see 
evidence that ‘protectionist” democrats are 
drifting into the republican ranks, while free 
trade republicans are rapidly taking the 
places thus left vacant in the democratic 
party. To those whocare more for principles 
than for mere names, this cives gratifying 
evidence that the coming contest is to be one 
of intelligent devotion to ideas, rather than 
a merc display of unreasoning prejudice. It 
is such contests that pave the way for the 
consideration of such radical reforms as the 
single tax, to which it is impossible to attract 
general attention during a mere struggle for 
the spoils of office or the eratification of ac- 
quired or inherited prejudice. 

It is obvious that it is the part of wisdom 
and prudence for the advocates of the single 
tax to continue to take advantage of these 
circumstances and to use their energy and 
influence to assist those who are going our 
way rather thanto seek to complicate and 
confuse matters by a futile third party move- 
ment. It wasa recognition of this fact that 
caused Henry George and the great body of 
those who accept the principles enunciated 
in *‘Progress and Poverty” to support Grover 
Cleveland for the presidency in 1884, and it 
was out of that movement that the single tax 
enrolment committee, and all the existing or- 
ganizations bearing the name of “‘single tay.” 
arose. The wisdom of the policy then adopted 
has been amply vindicated br events, and 
now that we are more numerous and iutluen- 
tial and encouraged by the rapid progress 
made, it would be a waste of time and ener- 
gv to reopen a question so definitely and 
unanimously settled. What is needed is not 
idle disputation over the past, but consulta- 
tion as to What we best can do to press for- 
ward the movement toward free trade by 
which our principles have been so greatly 
advanced during the past five years. 

The two great parties are about to enter 
on a struggle for the contro! of the house of 
representatives at Washington. Oneof them 
tends to the logical demand for the absolute 
prohibition of importation; the other is rar- 
idiy tending to the opposing logical demand 
for absolute free trade. One tendsto become 
more and more the instrument and mouth- 
piece of a reckless and arrogant plutocracy, 
determined to use governmental power for 
the increase of the privilege and undue 
wealth it already enjoys; the other necessar- 
ily tends to assert the right cf the masses as 
against the classes. In such a contest single 
tax men, more, perhaps, than any others, 
must take a keen interest and an active 
part. They are not, however, identified with 
either of the parties to the contest, or com- 
mitted to the traditions and policy of the 
party with which they are cumpelled by the 
logic of events to co-operate. The demo- 
cratic party has not yet had the courage to 
officially do more than commit itself to a 
measure of tariff reform. It still tolerates, 
though with growivg impatience, within its 
ranks, and even ia iis councils, men who are 
at heart protectinnists. It dare not yet un- 
fur] the banner of free trade bearing the in- 
scription: “Peace on earth—zood wi!) to 
men.” In such an organization the advocates 
of the single tax caunot take a place, how- 
ever willing and eager they may be to en- 
courage it to bolder measures and assist it to 
succeed iu the measure of good it seeks. We 
may be with it, out not of it. To us the ques- 
tion of taxation, important as it uudoubtedly 
is to a people groaning under burdens so dis- 
posed as to check industry, retard exchange, 
rob labor of its just reward and enrich trusts 
and other combinations of monopolists, is 
not the only or even the principal one. We 
hold that solong as land is treated as pri- 
vate property the many must work for the 
profit of the few, andthat improvements in 
government will, like improvements in the 
processes of production, eventually inure to 
the benefit of those who exact tribute from 
labor and capital for the privilege of engag- 
ing in the production of wealth. Heace, while 
willag to work with those going our way for 
such measure of relief as they consent to of- 
fer, we must continue to hold together and 
press forward the greater reform that lies 
beyond free trade, and toward which the 
overthrow of the protection superstition is 
but the first, though necessary, step, 

Therefore, the single tax enrolment com- 
Mittee, atthe request of forty-eight single 
tax clubs in various parts of the United 
States, hereby calis a conference of delegutes 
from single (ax organizations in the several 
states to meet io the city of New York, on 
Monday, September 1, 1890, to consider the 
best means of securing united action in be- 
half of free trade in the coming congression- 
al elections; to consult as to the best means 
of promoting the single tax movement jn the 
several states; to name 4 single tax national 
committee; and to trausact such other busi- 
ness pertinent thereto as to such conference 
muy seem Mect and proper, 

This committee has received no direct in- 
structions on the subject from the various 
clubs in whose behalf it issues this eall, but 
the general expression of opinion has been 


i tavor of an informal conference to which | 
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each club may send as many delegates as it 
sees fit, with the understanding that the con- 
clusions of the conference shall not be bind- 
ing on avy orgavization dissenting fromthem, 
aud shall have only such weight and author- 
ity as the conclusions of such a body will nat- 
urally have with single tax advocates desir- 
ous of working togetber in unison for a com- 
mon purpose. The object of urging repre- 
sentation is to secure the attendance of those 
delegates only whose loyalty to the cause 
can be vouched for by the single tax organ- 
izations nearest to their place of residence. 

It is the earnest desire of all concerned 
that every club spall endeavor to be repre- 
sented, and the single tux enrvelmant commit- 
tee especially urges that each club or other 
organization shall promptly notify it as to 
the probability of its scadiag delegates, and 
that notice of the number of delegates to be 
present shall be given before the Ist of Au- 
gust in order that convention railway rates 
may be secured, if possible, and other nec- 
essary atrangements be made for the wel- 
fare and comfort of those attending the con- 
ference. Wa, T. Croasnatt, Chairman, 

Gro. St. J. LEaveENs, Sec., 
12 Union Sq... 


THE LETTER-WRITING CORPS. - 


THE RUREAU REMOVED TO PHILADELPHIA 
MR. W. J. ATKINSON WILL TAKE CHARGE OF. 
IT. “ 

The following letter from Mr. LE, Siemor 
of Cleveland, Ohio, explains itself: 

No. 7 GREENWOOD St, ¢ > 
CLEVELAND, July 25, 1890. 4 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sir: Owing 
tothe pressure of local work, I have felt 
compelled to relicquish the careof the single 
tax letter Writing corps. 

It has been decided to traasfer the head- 
quarters to Philadelphia, where the work will 
be supervised by Mr. W. J. Atkinson, who it 
will be remembered was one of its original 
supporters. 

Mr. Atkinson has voluntarily assumed the 
labor of conducting this important branch of 
our work, and deserves the earnest, hearty 
support of all the old members, and the aid 
of a larze number of new recruits. 

The value of the work cannot be overesti- 
mated and I trust that each member will du 
his best 1n support of Mr. Atkinson. a8 

Tne July circular was not issued for good |. 
reasons, and in order that material shall not 
he wanting for the next issue, lL would request | 
the members to forward to Mr. W. J. Atkin- 
son au 915 Chestnut street, Pailadelphia, any- - 
thing of interest to the corps. Rees 

L. E. SixmMon. 


In assuming charge of the letter writing — 
corps, Mr. W. J. Atkinson publishes the let- — 
ter of instructions below: 

To every believer in the sine'’e tax: Pres- 
sure of other single tax duties has led Mr. 
I.. E. Siemon to transfer the single tax let- 
ter writing corps. which he has conducted 
so successfully. to the undersigred. Its 
future success will more than ever depend 
on the active co-operation of every single 
taxer. The rapid growth of our movement, 
the increased interest everywhere wmani- 
fested in social questions, have greatly en 
larged our field for this work. With this ia- 
creased opportunity all signs show an in- 
creased necessity for our using every means | 
at hand to hasten the adoption of the single 
tax. The strikes of the New York cloak- 
makers, and of the Loudon police and letter 
carriers; the increasing frequency in our 
daily press of such brief but terribly signifi- 
cant stories of poverty, starvation and sui- 


cide, as the ‘Society Notes” of Tne STanp-. | 


ARD, all warn us that curtime is sbort, and 
that to prevent a social cata «trophe, to 
which the French revolution would afford 
no parallel, we must use every energy in ad- 
vocuting, “in season and out of season,” the 
only possible escape from such horrors. 
Every man, woman and child can write one 
single tax letter a week, even though they - 
can do nothing else, and joining this 
corps and writing that weekly letter to men 
who, by the same mail receive many single 
tax letters, will multiply greatly the effect 
of their efforts. Correct spelling is not nec- 
essary. Copper-plate writing is not needed, 
Eloquence, however appropriate on the plat- 
form, may be entirely out of place in these 
letters. The shorter and simp! u make 
them the better. Always inclose ut least 
one single tax tract. If you need more 


tracts than you cau afford to pay for, | will 


be glad tosend youall the tracts you can 
use free, Donations to this tract fuad may 
be sent to George St. J. Leavens, 12 Union 


square, N. Y., stating object’ intended for...” 


Don’t feel satistied with merely writing your 
weekly letter, but urge every single tax ac- 
quaintance, uld aud young, male und female, 
learued and ignorant, to do the same, Every 
wddition to our numbers multiplies our eM. 
Ciency, Send in names of all you think we 
should write to, and give particulars and 
addresses, As soon as some recruits come 


in we will concentvate our fre on the as. 


sessors, Meanwhile, reader, please send ne 
utonce the names and addresses ef your. 
locul ussessors, With an abstract of the tax 
jaws and how they are lived upto, For this 
week we will try: 
Rev, Hol, Wauland, 


Re ( DL, editor of the. 
National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa.~-He al: 
ready believes, after 4 fashion, that the earth 
| belongs in usufruct to the livi a is ri 
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for single tax doctrine. luclose such tracts 
as “It Is the Law of Christ,” ‘First ‘Prin- 
ciples’ and ‘Ten Thoughts for Christian 
Thinkers.” 

Thomas J. Swann, Ateo, N. J.—The_ por- 
tions of his letter to the Philadelphia Record, 
which were reprinted in Time Stanparp, July 
9, show him to be awake to the fact that his 
race have been emancipated from chattel 
slavery only to be more securely enslaved 
industrially. He is a man well worth win- 
ning to our side. 

Henry Charles Lea, Philadelphia, Pa.—An 
advocate of the Australian system, and an 
independent republican whose denunciations 
of Quayism and the corrupt element that to- 
day rules the republican party have recently 
had national circulation. Inclose Mr. Post’s 
Australian ballot tract with some of Mr. 
Shearman’s single tax tracts, and show him 
that land monopoly is the source of corrup- 
tion iu politics. Mention that Henry George 
was the first to advocate the Australian 
system here. 

Fdward Atkinson, Boston, Mass.—See THR 
StanDakp for July 23. Also write each the 
United States senators from your state, urg- 
ing them to vote and speak against the Force 
bill and the McKinley tariff bill. These bills 

. can also be used in writing to your local pa- 
pers as pegs t> hang some good, solid single 
tax sense on. 

Let us for motto paraphrase Richard Cob- 
den’s el. quent invitation to John Bright and 
try to live upto it: ‘There are in America 
women and children dying with hunger— 
with hunger made by the laws. Work with 
us, and we will not rest till we have repealed 

those laws. W. J. ATKINSON. 
Pp. O. box 271, Haddontield, N. J. 


THE PETITION. 
SINGLE. TAX ENROLMENT COMMITTEE, l 
12 Union SQUARE, 
New York, July 28, 1890. § 
The single tax enrolment comimuttee 1s cir- 
culating a petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a special 

‘committee to make inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising all public 
revenues by a single tax upon the value of 

~ land, irrespective of improvements, to the 

exclusion of all other taxes, whether in the 

form of tariffs upon imports, taxes upon in- 

ternal productions or otherwise. It will send 
blank petitions on application to any address, 
und single tax men are urged to obtain peti- 

tions und obtain signatures as a most conve- 
nieot and effective way of starting the dis- 
cussion. 

-. Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
committee’s work remain as reported last 
week, Viz, $3,356.55. 

Cash contributions for the week ending 

July 28 ore: 

John F. Wood, Brooklyn... . . 

C. A. Potwin, Seneca, Mo 2.0... 

C.F. Ruight(add.), Frankfort Springs 
Billy Radclitfe. S. T., Youngstown, O. 

A. Jacquipo, New York city . . ? 


contributions previously acknowl- | 


edged in Thnk STANDARD .o. 6.) 93 34 


a ere 


Votal . 6 2 6 ew ee ww we BSE TD 
~The enrolment uow stinds as follows: 
Reported last week 2 6 6 6 6 ee MUSSD 
Signatures received siuce lust report. 45 


; ‘total a e e ° ° ee ° e ° S7T228 
For news budget see Roll of States.” 
eae — G. St. J. LEAVENS, Sec. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
WEEK — SENDING LIGHT TO THE 

IEATREN—WILL GET READY FOR THE FALL 
~ Last week was a busy one at the rooms of 
the Manhattan single tax club, The con 
ference of clubs to prepare for the coming 
congressional campaign met there on last 
VToursday evening, and the Workingmen’s 
taril® reformin league on Friday evening, The 
particulars of these meetings will be found 
in tho Free Trade department. The work of 
preparing the roll of the club for the ecn- 
ference is being done, us is also that of the 
‘Workingmen's league. 

Robert Baker, who is now in Illinois, senta 
list of names of democrats who he thought 
should ba supphed with Stanparps, aud the 
agitation committee immediately mailed 
them, The board of managers of the club 
meets Friduy evening, August |. 
~~ Thursday, August 7 the regular monthly 
-weeting of the club will be held. This will 
be an important meeting, and all the mem- 
bers should attend, as the fall work will be 
hen cut out. 


eee eee ae ere ea 


BROOKLYN, 


BLEGATER ELECTED TO ATTEND THE CONFER: 
2 ENCE, 

‘Emily A. Deverall, Eastern District,—At 
‘the last mecting of the Eastern district sin- 
gle tax club it was decided to send nine dele- 
gutes, possibly more, to the coming ¢onfer- 
enee; and the president and secretary were 
authorized to give eredentials to any mem- 
ber of the club wishing to attend. 
Fae Rev. Mr. Sharp was enrolled a mem- 
bev of the club, Although we ure not grow: 
INE in BUMberA Very rapidly, we are much en- 
_ Gouraged by the Interest shown in the matter 
by outsiders, and our members are all earnest 
~ Missionaries in the cause. A year ago Mr, 






































































































































































































































Joseph McGuinness and Mr. F. J. Deverall, 
while speaking on the single tax before the 
Bush literary union, found numerous op- 
posers; but last week Mr. Deverall, who was 
present and prepared to debate the matter, 
found no one to oppose him, but was invited 
to take the aflirmative in a debate, “Shall 
the right of suffrage be extended to women.” 
The young men of this society are both in- 
telligent and fair minded, allowiug free dis- 
cussion on the subjects brought to their no- 
tice. 

Our club at its fast meeting elected the 
ofticers for the next six months, when Mr. 
Joseph McGuinness, 215 Ross street, was 
unanimously elected president, and F. J. 
Deverall vircv-president. The club meets at 
284 Broadway on the first and third Mon- 
days cf each month, 


_— 


OHIO. 


BILLY RADCLIFFE AGAIN IN THE RING—STuitt- 
RING THEM UP IN M'KINLEY'S DISTRICT, 
fully Radcliffe, F. T. and 8S. T., Youngs- 

town.—[ am just in off the road and will be 

out again to-morrow. Ihave been out about 
six weeks, working in this part of Ohio and 

Pennsylvania. I tind everywhere I go there 

are some who have heard of the single tax, 

and in many places I find active single tux 
men. 

Iam traveling and operating the same as 
last year and give them free trade and single 
tax after business is over, using the banjo, 
songs, tricks and jokes to get the crowd; and 
in my talks, a blackboard to more fully illus- 
trate my points; and I see the effect of it the 
next morning by the discussion it creates, 
and wherever two or three men are together 
they are talking on the tariff. It is: ‘Did 
you hear that feller on the street last night?” 
“Why didn’t you put some questions to him?” 
“How did you like that medicine he gave out 
last?” ‘What made you runaway! Couldn't 
you stand the fre?” Gne man who had pat- 
ronized me to the amount of one dollar 
swore that if he had known I was poing to 
talk free trade he wouldn’t have bought the 
medicine, 

At one place I stopped the landlord of the 
hotel was also the postmaster and s rprotec- 
tionist. I made my talk right in front of the 
hotel; and maybe he wasn’t hot when the 
boys asked him if he had got me there to 
teach them free trade. One man told him 
the next morning that he heard he was so 
mud that he was going to lick his wife. It's 
fun for me to see them laugh and clap their 
hands at the songs, tricks and jokes; but 
when I get to the tariff there’s a great 
chauge. They first look beat; then try to 
look wise, let out & grunt or two and sneak 
olf, with occasionally some one in the crowd 
calling them back. 

1 put in last week in McKinley’s district, 
and will get a part of it againthis week. I 
make good use of his 300 mistakes on the 
tariff (as per senate bill), and also Congress- 
man Hopkins’s remarks about one clause in 
the bill that would make one man in the 
lobby worth a million dollars more going out 
of the house than he was coming in. 

I will attend the conference, with possibly 
one or two otbers from this place. 


Thomas Taylor, Youngstown,—Hard work 
and long hours prevents me from doing much 


in this cause, but when I have a day to spare 
-luse it in seeking signers. ; 


lene Ewing, Zeuo.—Lven here—the last 
pluce iu the world to enlist in any reform— 
there are u few ardent single taxers, and the 
sentiment is growiug; at least, it is coming 
to be known and recognized as w« factor in 
the politics of the future. 


ILLINOIS. 


MACVEAGH, PRESIDENT 
ILLINOIS TARIFF REFORM LEAGUR, TALKS 
TO THE CHICAGO SINGLE TAX. CLUB~-HE 
SAYS THAT THE DUTY OF THE HOUR IS TO 
WORK FOR AND TALK FOR TARIFF REFORM, 
BUT HIS SPEECH IS A FREE TRADE SPERECH— 
“PROTECTION 18 A FRAUD AND A SHAM." 
Warren Worth Bailey, Chicago, July 25.— 

Despite the threatening weather, our mecting 
last mght was a gratifying success, The at- 
tendance was unusually large, the name of 
the Hon, Franklin MacVeagh, president of 
the Ilinois tariff reform league aud one of 
the leading merchauts of Chicago, being the 
suflicient attraction, many strangers being 
included among the audience, 

Mr, MacVengh began bis address in w pleas- 
ing conversational tone with & bumorous al- 
lusion to an incident of the evening, and then 
passed on to speak in complimentary terns 
of the single tax men and their movement, 
He said be had given the subject only pass- 
ing thought as yet; he hud been waiting for 
it to blow aver; bur perhaps the time would 
cone when he would be ashamed to acknowl 
edge that he had hoped that it would blow 
aver. However, he would say that if we 
single tax men hud discovered the true sei 
ence of tuxation, we had got something 
greater than the philosopher’s stone, He 
thought the question of taxation paramount 
“But,” :aid be, “Lam not a single tax man-~ 
yet. Tammerely an old fogy, narrow, cons 
servative taril! reformer,” He then pro- 
ceeded as follaws, as stenographically re- 
ported for me by Mr, dames Malcolm: 

‘However strange it way appear to single 


FRANKLIN OF THE 


tux people, it is pevertheless a fact that we 


old fogy tariff reformers are in some circles 
considered radicals. That is really one of 
the serious obstacles which we bave found in 
this work; and yet I say to you that | am 
well aware that Iam only a narrow old fogy 
tariff reformer. But as Iam informed that 
you single tax men are in sympathy with our 
movement, it may not be out of place to re- 
mind you of your duty as tariff reformers. 
I believe it is your first duty; and chief among 
the reasons that brougbt me here to-night is 
to urge upon you the importance of discharg- 
ing the obligation which devolves upon you 
in this direction in so peculiar and serious a 
manner. You who see this problem and its 
solution so clearly should be able to under- 
stand that while single tax propaganda is all 
right it is not wise to mix it with tariff re- 
form propaganda. [ have great admiration 
for the work vou are doing—nothing but good 
can come fromit. If there is anything in 
this world of which we can be certain it is 
that the present tax system is not true. Iam 
delighted to see that earnest men and women 
are devoting their attention to it. I want 
only the right systein of taxation to prevail, 
but I do not thiuk that anyone knows what 
that system is, not even you people, and yet I 
believe that you know ali there is to know 
about it at present. But tariff reform is the first 
step; it is a practical matter, and it is because 
I have noticed that your speakers at tarilf re- 
form meetings constantly introduce the sin- 
gle tax that leads me to offer the advice that 
Ihave. With McKinley and Reed in the sad- 
dle at Washington the immediate question is 
tariff reform. You can not ignore these men. 
They are almost impregnable where they are, 
fortified by years and years of tradition. 
There is nothing gained by undervaluing their 
strength. To attack them with the single tax 
will make no impression on them. The only 
battle that can possibly prevail against pro- 
tection, intrenched as it is, is tariff refurm. 
My being president of the Illinois tariff re- 
form league has led to my being invited here 
to-night, and as such I am free to say to you 
that the people in this state are fully ready 
to take up this one question. Ido not think 
they are ready for the single tax, but they 
are prepared to consider tariff reform. 
{llinois is tne keystone in this arch, and I 
therefore beg of you gentlemen to give us 
your aid and your untrammeled aid at this 
important juncture. 

‘It is purely a business question and should 
be regarded as separated from partisanship. 
Objection to one of my speeches was once 
made by a distinguished member of your 
club because I left out the moral aspect of 
the question. He said it was good enough 
for a religion; but Lam content for the pres- 
ent to consider it as a matter of business 
apart from the blighting influence of parti- 
sauship. 

“‘How do the theories of protection accord 
with the facts? By its philosophy it is meant 
to be only a temporary thing; the fact to- 
day is that its supporters regard it as a per- 
manent institution. Mr. MWkhinley, who leads 
the republican party on this question, firmly 
believes in protection as a permunent policy 
for this country. Now you will remember 
thatthe fact of its being temporary rather 
than permanent was the only thing that di- 
vided it and distinguished it from the Chi- 
nese system. The American system was to 
be a temporary scheme, the Chinese was a 
permanent one; but that distinction is now 
wiped out. This is a most important feature 
of the question for Americaus to consider. 
Mr. McKinley hus the advantare of being of 
that mediocre quality that enables him to 
honestly believe in permauent protection, 
which gives him a higher moral standard 
than that of Reed. He honestly believes in 
protection as a tixed system; and if he rose 
at all above mediocrity he could not do it. 
But McKinley is only carrying out the ideas 
aud promises of the republicau convention at 
Chicago as he understands thein. 

“Another theory of protection is that it 
protects the laborer. Mckinley has no doubt 
ubout it. It happens that the fact is directly 
opposite. There is nuthing but opposites to 
the facts in protection. Not only is this true, 
but it is to the interest of the protective sys- 
tem that its supporters shall ticht against 
the laborer’s interests. Ame. can employers 
at one time beckoned tothe vest wations of 
Europe for their lubor;, but to-day we tiud 
the protected interests beckoning to Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Italy and southern Europe 
for their labor. They have even tried to 
hood this country with Chinese labor, They 
have been invited to sucha policy by their 
system, und yet in the face of this their 
theory 1s that protection protects American 
labor. Protection would uever have ob- 
tained in this country hud this specious stute- 
went not been believed-—a statement that is 
diametrically opposite to the truth. Indeed, 
if it were possible for protectionists to be 
more than diametrically opposite to the facts, 
they would get there. 

“A theory of protectionism is that it 
ereates and muintains wu home warket. This 
is the backbone of the superstition so far as 
the farmer is concerned, All the home mur- 
ket that the furmer gets is the forcign market 
to sell in and & home market to buy goods in 
at two or three times the price that he might 
buy them for ina foreign market, The ouly 
way by which the farmer can increase his 
bome warket, as well us his foreign markev, 
is through free trade, The oaly way to en- 
large the scape of our munufactories is to 
give them unhampered access to the markets 
of the world, The only way to increase the 
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home market is to increase manufactures, 
und you cannot do that without increasiug 
the market of the manufacturers, and you. 
cannot do that withont opening the markets 
of the world to them, and that means free 
trade. 

“It is also the theory of protection that 
while you may have to pay a little more for 
awhile than you would under no tariff, the 
prices will soon go down after manufactories 
have been fostered. You will get your 
money back and more. The fact is that as 
soon us competition begins to lower prices 
trusts are formed. Of couse al! a trust is for 
is to raise the price of the article—to prevent 
competition. The American people have de- 
pended on the promise of the protectionists 
that just as soon as the infant industries were 
able to take care of themselves the price of 
goods would go down, Just as this was 
about being fulfilled they get another dose of 
protection inthe shape of trusts, for trusts 
are inseparable from the protective system. 
The bottom fact of this whole alfair is that 
protection isa fraud and a sham. [ts philos- 
ophy is based on the false representation that 
it is for the public good, while what has made 
it potent these many years is that it is an 
institution for private cain. It would 
not continue if it did not rest on 
partisanship, which has become such a 
vice in tbe blood of the American 
people. Thank Heaven, it is not a chronic 
vice; but partisanship is to-day the prevalent 
vice. The farmers of Illinois are to-day 
blinded, by their attachment to party, to this 
outrageous system of protection, of which 
they are the principal victims. I am = con- 
vinced that outside of ancient Egypt there 
has not been such a case as is shown in the 
farmers of Hilinois in their infatuation, - 
amounting almost to a superstition, with the 
tariff, It is a hopeful question, alter all, 
The light is breakivg, even among the farm- 
ers, an‘, what is more to me, the atti ude of | 
the manufacturers themselves is changing, 
It was said to me when I entered this move- 
ment two years ago, ‘You call yourselves 
tariff reformers, but are you not likely to 
end with free trade?’ L suid in reply: ‘Al- 
thcugh our movement does not contemplate 
free trade, stall if anythiny can be predicated 
on the intelligence of the people the proba- 
bilities are that it. will end in free trade; that 
it would not be left to the farmers of I[iuois 
to bring it about; but that as soon as the 
manufacturers of the east were brought in ~ 
clear sight of the trade of the world they | 
will make w break for it2 And that is 
just what is happeuing, There is scarcely 
a New England manufacturer who is not 
to-day clamoring for free raw material. 
But while there is a Major McKiuley in the 
saddle at Washington there is another major 
in the saddle at Harrisburg, Pa., who repre-. 
sents the dominount sentiment of the near 
future on this question. I refer to Major 
Bent, president of the Pennsylvania steel 
company, Who teld me personally that be 
was a pronouneed und absolute free trader, 
It has been growing upon him for some time, 
Theard a story of an ex governor of Penu- | 
sylvaria who, some time sinee, thought be 
would write a book on protection. Henry 
Carey was dead, und it scemed necessary 
that this ex-governor or sume one else should 
tuke the place of Carey und write uw book, 
Asa prelimipary step he set out to hob-nob 
With the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, 
and discovered, to his utter dismay, that. 
these inen were becoming free traders, and 
he wave up the iden of writing the book. 
That man lost bis opportunity; he was tew 
years tuo lute. Itirafaet that the manu 
facturiuge interests of | Pennsylvania are 
honeycombed with tariff reform und free 
trade; and L therefore say, that even with 
Mehinley in the sadd'e at’: Washington, be 
and bis party will not be able to prevail 
uguimst the sentiment represented by such 
such menis Major Bent at Harrisburg, the | 
place kuown hitherto us the heart and 
streneth wf the protectionist system,” : 

Mr. MucVeugh was londly applauded. ut. 
several points, especially when he talked 
straight free trade and disproved his owu 
statement that he was “a mere tarifl re.” 
foriner,”) Heis really a tariY abolitionist, if: 
hisown words inean auylhing, upd Mr, d+" 
ward Ospood Brown, in moving aw vote of: 
thanks, whieh was vociferously | carried, 
took oceasion to remind the distinguished 
speaker of this fact, at the same time de-_ 
fining the position of single tax men in rela: | 
tion tu the turiiY reform movement, Mr. 
Brown's remurks were very clear and to the = 
point, aud he was enthusiastically cheered. 

General Trumbull was called for aud spol 


to the Gladstone-Blaine controversy and 
pressing tho belief that Mr, Blaine bad: 
Gomme a convert to the free, trade i 
of the Grund Old Man, 0, 
Clinton Furbish elased: the. 
one of his brilliant fye-ni 
the uudience wild. Ue 
Blaine was Ww Goby. 
‘Slippery Jim,” 
Lhe Liarill ro 
better serve 
thin by ca 
MeRinley, HY 1ene 
refurmers ii r Furnish, 
that event M ad the fy 
bruders’? pe , 
Qu next Thursday evening bh 
bold y meeting to protest agains 
bill, when Mr, Furbish, aud perk 





ae great majority of the states. 


nd other distinguished orators will 
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“p, CUSTER, FORMERLY OF. INDIANAPOLIS, 

"NOW A RESIDENT OF ST, LOUIS 

-L P. Custer, Ss. Louis. —f presume many 
of your readers, particulary those of In- 
diana, who have become familiar with my 
> pame by seeing it so often in your columus, 
‘have begun to wonder what has become of 
me; and especially will they marvel at the 
~ elam-like silence of single tax men of Indian- 
‘apolis, as there bas nut appeared a line in 
Tre STANDARD for nearly three months, and 
that is about tbe length of time I have been 
away fromthatcity. [have often determined 
to sitdown and write a few words for pub- 
‘lication to let the faithful koow that lam 
still alive and in the harness, but, as it were, 
am prevented from making much noise or 
- doing mucb prancing, by being buckled down 
and carzed by force of circumstances. 

- Tleft Indianapolis about the middle of May 
-and went to Chicago. I there met the inde- 

fatigable worker, Warren Worth Bailey, and 
was Importuned by him to cast my lot among 
‘them, but I felt more at Home in St. Luis, 
“having been a resident of the piace before; 
hence I came bere and have been earning wy 
daily bread by the sweat of my brow (for it 
has been almichty warm) since, in theemploy 
of the Western union telegraph company. 

I was sorry to leave indianapolis for the 
advantuyes to be gained by active work there 
--on account of the close margiu iu the vote 
between the two great parties—a field that 
offers extraodinury advantages to the men 
who are honest and uprigbt and will work 
for the interests of the great cause irrespec- 
tive of their own political interest—olfers op- 
portunities for the promulgation and advance- 
ment of economic ideas that are lacking ina 
But it requires 
euergy and earnestness as well as unselfish 
devotion to the cause. Many men, who used 
to shine in Indiana as true refirmers, have 
fallen into obscurity and their names are 
only remembered as a reprcach, Who turved 
aside from true principle fur the sake of some 
petty personal advan'tave, either political or 
pecuniary. Such false steps always mect 
~ ther reward. But on this line of though: 
there isa pont that I have never seen in 
print. Men cannot make themselves true to 


principle and unselfish ia devotion to a cause 


by simplv declaring thev will be, or are so. 
They must be butlt that way. They must be 
imbued with the fire of conviction, and never 
at ease unless doing something to advance 


. the interest. as stake. The cause they espouse 


‘must be the tirst in mind and heart, and 


= nothing must supplant or subordinate it asa 


claim on his leisure time. 

How many men subordinate the cause we 
battle for for uther routine matters of little 
consequence to humanity! Ll know many men 

“who belong to ludgts or social clubs, who 
would not dream of neglecting them to go 
to a single tax wecting,; Who always consider 


the cause of humanity of less consequence 


of the least cunsequence—for sume petty 
~ social affair or some secret order, that bhuve 
for their ubject at best the mere gratification 
of some seilish enjoyment or benctit. This is 
not Written as acendemauation of secret or- 
ders, but [ could never let such an order or 
society keep ine from participatiug in meet- 
ings, the objects uf which are the bringiny of 
justice throughout the land. The reason is 
easily determined. lam full of the entbusi- 
asm that “Proyvress and Poverty” lends, aud 
I am never happier than when I am ina 
single tax meeting (large or small) or con- 
versing with kiuared spirits on the all- 
engrossing theme. Few, comparatively, there 
are who ure thus fired. 
The love of little ones and wife who are 
dependent cu my labor for support is tpeonly 
check to this, at all times, escaping enthusi- 
asm; but I trust, sooner or Jater (it may be 
months or years—a few), that I can be in 
. position to give full play tomy thoughts and 
- poor capabilities to the pushing of th's preut 

work througbout the Kaglish speaking world. 

As itis ut presevt, Lum hampered by both 
~ Dossism and necessity. Lhave been unable 

to do anything at this point because I am en- 
_ gaged at night work: but 1 hope in the neur 
future to be uble to Jend a band in pushing 
the good work iuthis locality, 1 bave al- 
yeady written at greater Jength than J in- 
tended. Jo a future letter 1 will say sume- 
thing of St Louis and her single tax workers, 
I wish to extend a fraternal greeting to ull 
single taxers, und especially to those of my 
Mative state, Indiana, and urge those of Ino- 
@ianapolis and other sections to emulate the 

xampie of our Evansville friends, and re- 
sults of an important churacter will follow, 
You have the advantaye, why do you not 
grasp it! 


CONNECTICUT, 
J, L, Hopkins, Middietown.--We are talk- 
pg ail of the time and J think making some 
ouverts, We are few in numbers, but strong 

in courage, I wish that we could get some 

good single tux speaker to come here and 

‘address nia on the real question, 

NEW JERSEY, 
ino, H. Edelman, Newark.—There is # large 
hd sympathetic following here. The club 
agiudes members from Bellevil'e aud Woud- 
ide, and is fur “business,” “Acre lots” and 
kor phage in the limits of Newar 
ide 


sane see 


tings dave been held in 


Where are the better wages! 


- ‘THE STANDARD. 


the halis at both Woodside and Belleville. 
The local Knights of Labor are working on 
this line. a 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cc. F, Knight, Frankfort Springs.—The dis- 
cussion of tariff and single tax goes on 
merrily all about me. Mr. S. S. Saxton, 
whose name I sent recently, is now stirring 
up his neizhbors. The inclosed signature of 
J. D. Saxton (bis brother) marks his first 
victory by acomplete conversion from re- 
publican protectionist to a thorough ‘‘cat 
worsbiper.” 


MARYLAND. 
J. W. Jones, Baltimore.—A public debate 
of the single tax question will take place 
September 5, at the Y. M. C. A. hall, between 


‘Wiiliam J. Ogden of the single tax leag ue of 


Maryland and Rev. A. C. Dixon of the Im- 
manuel Baptist tabernacie. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
W. I. Boreman, Parkersburg.—We are stir- 
ring up the animals here, and will give a re- 
port after awhile. - 


LOUISIANA. 

George W. Roberts, New Orleans.—At the 
last meeting of the Louisiana single tax club 
it was resolved that the club would only 
meet twice a month (for the next two months), 
viz, the first and third Thursdays of each 
mvuoth, and changed the place of meeting 
from 205 Canal street to 41 Natchez street. 

We have started a little patent outside 
paper and call it the Louisiana Tax Reformer. 
We have also appointed two deiezates to the 
single tax conference, viz.. James Middleton 
(our president) and J. T. Walters. There is 
some doubt about their attending, but will do 
so if possible. 


MINNESOTA. 

C J. Buell, Minneapolis.—I bave sent in a 
rumber of signed petitions. No.1 is a car- 
penter, No, 2 is a stair builder, No.3 is a 
armer, No. 4is a lawyer, No. 5 is a repre- 
sentative Scardinavian and editor of the 
Times, No. Gis assistant-attorney-general of 
the state, No. 7 is the most noted criminal 
lawyer of the northwest, and whose great 
Speech at the Farmers’ alliance convention 
was one of the most masterly efforts I ever 
heard. 


NEBRASKA. . 

Rufus S. Parker, Omaha.—I find it easy to 
secure signers to the petition among the 
Kuights of Labor, and I intend to keep at 
work among them. 


COLORADO. 

H. C. Niles, Denver.—I have been thinking 
about that stereopticon suggestion of W. H. 
Van Ornum of Chicago in connection with 
tariff reform, and think the Reform club 
could best take charge of the selection and 
preparation of the plates. There should be 
at least one hundred iu a set. Mr. A. T. 
Thompson, 13 Tremont row, Boston, Mass., 
is engaged in such work, and it might be 
possible to bave many sets prepared if he 
could b> guaranteed a ready sale. My idea 
isthat a committee of the Tariff reform club 
should make a selection from Puck's car- 
toons of say one hundred, and then have 
some photographer prepare the plates. I be- 
lheve it would d> much good in all the large 
cities One of our members is negotiating 
for wstereopticon outfit, and if we can get 
the plates we will give it a trial bere in Den- 
ver. If the Reform c'ub can get up the 
plates [think the single tax men in all the 
cities would use them. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

W. E. Brokaw, Watertown.—July 18 a few 
of usmetat tb. office of the clerk of the 
circuit ccurt and organiz:d the Watertown 
single tax club. K. T. Warner was elected 
president and L. E. Brickell secretary. We 
will meet monthly until after the election 
this fall. Our next meeting will be on <Au- 
gust 13 Mr. Warner is register of deeds 
and Mr. Brickell au alderman. 

I have sent some signed petitions to the 
committee. Part of them were sent me by 
I OM. Sturgis of Ames, 8. D., others by 
Roland Hill of Frankfor,, and a few I got 
from callers at this office, Mr. Sturgis and 
Mr. Hill are both farmers, They are two of 
the sixty-three committeemen (in twenty- 
nine counties of the state) that | have on my 
list. <All but a few of them have promised to 
do what they can, but most of them are hard 
worked und have but littie time to spare. 


“PROTECTION TO HOME INDUSTRIES.” 


Beeston Glave 


_ The great principle of ‘protection to home 
industries” seams to have a strong foothold 
in Lowell, The board of trade of that city 
refuses to petition for lower passenger rates 
to Boston, on the ground that cheap fures 
would injure jocal trade by making it easy 
for Towell people to come to Bastan to do 
their shopping, This is niee for the Lawell 
shop keepers, but rather rough on the shop- 
pers, ae 
YES, WHERE ARE THEY ¢ 

Harrisburg Patriot, 

The Tribune ang the other muzzled repubs 
lican organs told the workingmen quring the 
residential campaign that the election of 
epjamin Harrison meant better wages, 


| 0 Maay Quarters, even without any change I 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE COMING CONFERENCE. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sir: Now 
that it has been decided to huld a conference 
it becomes the duty of single taxers to use 
all means within their power toward making 
it one wortby our cause. 

A successful conference will be the means 
of awakening a wider interest in our princi- 
ples, and a good demonstration of our 
strength and importance, besides the many 
other advantages already enumerated in 
THe STANDARD. Itisto this end thatI ask 
space fora few words, that, in my opinion, 
will not be out of place at this time. 

Through av oversigrt onthe part of the 
enrolment committee, ‘heir invitation to at- 
tend the proposed cunference was extended 
to clubs alone. 

There are thousands of active workers 
throughout the country that are situated so 
ag not yettoenjoy the benefits of a club, 
many of whom could, with some little sac- 
rifice, make a good addition to the club dele- 
gation. 

But some may not feel at the same liberty 
in attending they otherwise would could the 
committee make its invitation more univer- 
sal. 

Another idea, if proposed through the col- 
umns of THE STANDARD, would be sure to 
meet with a bearty response from all quar- 
ters. Tbose members of clubs who cannot 
personally attend should concribute of their 
mite—!et it be much or littlc—'oward the ex- 
pense of the nearest club in sending one or 
more delegates. 

This would greatly relieve clubs whose 
Members in most cases have been standing 
the brunt of the battle right along. 

Such a plan, if liberally responded to, would 
do mueb toward lightening the burden of 
clubs in the west, northwest and sou‘h, 
where the expeuse of sending but one dcie- 
gate must necessarily be great. 

Bryan, Wyoming. Ws. MATTHEWS. 


“WILL THE SENATE HAVE TO GO?’ 

Tothe Editor of Tae Standard—Sir: Waoile 
fully sympathizing with your indignation 
over the partisan perversion of the power 
to admit new states, I cannot help thinging 
that in so large a country as ours there is a 
legitimate and important function for the 
senate to perform. To give to the numerical 
majority of the people of the entire country 
unqualified control over legislation would 
be to subject the thiniy populated revions to 
a practically “alien” government by the vo- 
ters of the more crowded parts having dif- 
ferent feelings, ways, and interests. Ireland 
has about its proportion of members in the 
heuse of commons, but, as the members from 
Great Britain can always out-vote them, Ire- 
land very right'y feels that itis practically 
governed by Great Britain. 

I hold that true congressional reform would 
make the lower house represent the people of 
the United States, considered as one people, 
while the senate should represent the various 
sections into which the people are div.ded by 
local interests, sympathies and traditions, 
The concurrence of the two kinds of major- 
ity 1 believe to be indispensable. 

But ther, each of the two hcuses should be 
adapted really to perform its fuoction. The 
lower shculd consist of the 333 candidates 
standing highest as to votes received (irre- 
spective of districts), each elector voting for 
one candidate, and each representative hav- 
ing in the bouse not one vote only, but pre- 
cisely as many votes as he received in the 
election. The largest 33:3 groups of voters 
in the country would thus have each its 
chosen spokesman in the hcuse, and, in order 
to puss a measure, would have to be sup- 
ported by the spokesmen of a majority of the 
whole body of electors thus really repre- 
sented. In the senate, on the other band, 
euch state should havea senatorial delesa- 
tion consisting of the three candidates re- 
ceiving most votes from cit'zens of the state, 
each citizen numing only one candidate, and 
each of the three senators having in the senate 
bot a single vote only, but the proportion of 
one hundred votes to which his share of the 
votes received at the election should entitle 
him. Thus, if the democrat bad received 44,- 
G00 votes, the republican 339,000, and an inde: 
pendent 17,000, then the democratic senator 
would in the senate cast 14 votes, the repub- 
lican 9 and the independent 17 Every state 
would have 100 votes, but these would be 
fairly apportioned among the spokesmen af 
the three largest groups of voters in the 
state, Cuas, Faep, ADAMS. 

Washington, D ©, 
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SINGLE TAX WORK BEARING FRUIT, 
are the Rights of Labor, 

and reform is in the air, The persis 
with which the single tax doctrines ave bene 
preached are bringing about practical reguite 
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inthe law. In Chicago they are compelling 
the regi estate speculator to give up a por- 
tion of his gains to the rightful owners—the 
community—by the simple process of carry- 
ing out the existing luw and taxing unim- 
proved lands uv to their full value. If even 
this much were done every where the benefj. 
cial effects would very soon be felt. Land 
speculators would be forced either to sell— 
which would mean a general reduction of 
prices and render lund cheap—or to improve, 
thus giving Jabor employment and pu'ting u 
wages. Itis surprising bow much could be 
done by simply availing eurseives of Jaws 
now in force, which have been set aside 
owiug to capitalistic influence. 


_— 


WHAT SUBSIDIES WILL AND WONT Do, 


Philadelp: ia Telegr, 
The subsidy RP cine into existence 


and keep there for a brief while a few ships, 
but it will not give us back our fair share of 
the world’s commerce—for if it did so, it 
would baukrupt the treasury in a single year 
—nor will it give us back tens of thousands of 
the best seamen that auy country ever had. 
With free ships, with American flags and 
registers, opeu competition aud no favors 
asked, Americau commerce and Americaa 
sailors would be restored to the seas. Subsi- 
dies wont restore eitber; what they will do 
will be to eurich a few shipbuilders at the 


cust of the entire people. 


LETS HAVE AN ALL-ROUND SUBSIDY 
ACT. 
Luston Globe. 

Why not pay farmers a subsidy to resume 
their deserted farms! After driving com- 
merce trum the seas bv uojust tariff laws the 
republicans propuse ‘> bring it back again by 
subsidiziog it. To be cousistent they should 
also subsidize farmers after tbey have driven 
them from tbeir farms. Vermont farma 
need subsidizing as badly as they do tertiiiz- 
ing. 


REPUBLICAN EYES ARE OPENED. 
Boston Globe. ‘ 

The Minnesota republicans are not so blind 
as some of their eastern fellow partisans. 
They see very clearly that the tariff protects 
trusts and combines, and they demand that 
all articles whose production in this country 
is controled by a monopoly sball be placed 
on the free list At the rate trusts are or- 
gtuising this would sovun be practical free 
trade, 


LOVELY AS A ROSE! 


As we gaze upon a new-blown rose, we in- 
voluntarily exclaim, “How lovely!" Our 
admiration is excited by the color and delie 
cate tints of the flower. So it is with 


A Beautiful Maiden. 


Her clear velvet-like skin and peach-: 
bioom complexion fascinate us. These 
exquisite charms always result from 
the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


A never-failing remedy for removing all im- 
perfections from the skin and making the 
complexion 


PEERLESSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


BEWARE OF IMITATION®. 


ulenn’aSonap will be sent by mail far 30 cts, 
for one cake, or 75 cts, for three cakeg by C.- 
N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


LYS ~=6 CATARRH 
CREAM 


BALM 


Is WORTH 


$1,000 


TO ANY MAS, 
WOMAN OR CHILD 


euleriug from 


CATARRH. 


ROT A LIQUID OR ry 
PAUER, 


= haricle is applied inte each nostri and Is 
awOle, 


60 ot. 


FOR SALE By ALL ORUAGISTS. 


Price hd eeuts at Druggiats; by mall, re  aETee- 
ELY BROCHER@, 16 Warren a Now ee ‘ 


omen 


THE GEORGE-HEWITT 
CAMPAIGN. 


AN account of the New York municipal election of 
I8NG, conLUMINg HENRY GEORGE'S speeches an 
fumous correspondence with Mr, Hewitt, 

Paper cavers, 193 prges, Wi cents, 


TUR STANDARD, 
18 Unton Sq,, 
Q, Y. & ity: 


Smee eter meet nent ee emt 
~ Sem coe mnt anne a sie me menerte eaten ge map eet 


4. B, FAR YUNAR, Manufacturer, York, Pa, 
BEND Bol, B PARQUUAH'S IMPROVED SEBLEY PATEN?: 
Blustrated Continvons Mey and strew 
VRENSEN, 
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SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS. 


vested to send any cor 
all newly formed organ- 


a! 


(Becretaries of clubs are 
2 t below, an 
Leer a0 te to report promptly, elther to the 
Enrolment committee or The Standard.) 
ARAN act tax cu 
LittLe Roox.—Little Rock single tax club. 
Every alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 
st. Pres, Sol F. Clark; sec., O. D. Hemming, 


ain st. 
woe CALIFORNIA. 

Ban Franoisco.—Califorpia single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, St. George's 
ball, 900354 Market st. Library and reading 
room open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m, 841 Market 
st Pres, L. M. Manzer: sec., H. M. Wel- 
come; tin, sec., John A. Maynard. Address 
of all officers, 841 Market st. 

BACRAMENTO.—Single tax club of Sacra- 
mento. Every Friday evening, Dr. Reed's 
office, 6th and K sts. Pres., Dr. Thos. B, 
Reed: sec., C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 

OaKLAND.—Single tax club No. 1 meets 
every Friday evening at St. Andrews hall, 
105644 Broadway. Pres., A. J. Gregg; sec., 
E. Hadkins. 

Los ANGELES.—Leos Angeles single tax club, 
- Pres., 1. J. Harrell; sec., Clarence A. Miller. 
San DixGo.—Single tax question clubmeets 
every Sunday afternoon, 2p. in., at Horton 
hall, County committee rvom, 444 5th st 
Geo. B, Whaley, chairman. 

’ Biuack DiaMonp.—~Contra Costa county sin- 
gle tax committee. Jeff. A. Bailey, sec. 
COLORADO. 

StTaTe.—Colorado State single tax associa- 
tion, 303 16tnst. Pres., A. W. Elder; sec., H. 
oC. Niles; sreas., Geo. Champion, 

DenveR.—Denver single tax association. 


- Every Thursday evening, 303 16th st. Free 


‘yeading room open every day, 9 a.m, to 9 p.m. 
Pres,, G. H. Phelps; sec.. H. C. Niles, 303 16th 
st. 


PuEBLO.—Commonweaith single tax club. 
First and Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
V. Reeve, Union av. Pres., D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentilinger, Pueblo Smelting and 
Refining Co. 
 @nanp JUNCTION.—Mesa county single tax 
‘and bailot reform club. Pres., James W. 
- Bucklin; sec., Geo. Smith. 

Canyon Crry.—Sing!e tax committee; sec., 
Dr. Frank P. Blake. 


CONNECTICUT. 

DANBURY.—Single tax club. Pres., John E. 
Jones; sec., W. E. Gruinman. Address for the 
present, Sam E. Main, 10 Montgomery st. 

New Haven.—Tax reform ciub, Kvery Fri- 
~dayevening. Pres., Willard D. Warren, room 
11,102 Orauge st.; sec., Alfred Smith, 105 
“Day st. 

MERMDEN.—Meriden single tax club. 3 p. 
/m. every Sunday, Circle hall. Pres, Wim. 
Hawthorne: sec., Wm. Williss. P. O. box 1342. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. — Washington single tax 

eague; always open; regular meeting Friday 
evening, 609 F street, N. W. Pres., Paul T. 


Rowen; sec., Wm. Geddes, M. D., 1719G st., 


FLORIDA. 
PrensacoLa.—Pensacola single tax club No. 
“1. Tuesday evenings, K. of L. hall, corner of 

Zaragosa and Palafox sts. Pres, J. Dennis 

Woite; sec., James McHugh. 

~Tampa.—Thomas G. Shearman single tax 
‘league. First Monday in each month, busi- 
mess meeting; Sunduys, public speaking. 
Pres., C. E. Ainsworth; sec., John H. Mc- 
Cormick. 
my GEORGIA. 

. ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No, 
1. Pres., J. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 
67 Whitehall st. 
 AuQuUSTa.—Augusta single tax club. Ever 

“Friday evening, Hussar hall. Pres., Ed. 
Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 


Meyer. 
(re ILLINCGI8. 
-. CHicaGo.—Chicugo single tax club No. 1. 
Every Thursday evening, chib room 4, Grand 
Pacific hotel. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey; 
vpec. F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room $35. 
> SPRINGFIELD.—Sungumon single tax ciub. 
Pres., Joseph Farris, sec., James H. AlcCrea, 
625 Black ave. 
JACKRONVILLE.—Morgin county single tax 
club. Pres, Col, Wm. Camm of Murrayville; 
gece,, Chas. W. Alexander of Jacksonville. 
- SParta.—BSingle tux committee. Sec., Wm 
R. Bailey. 
Quinoy.—Gem City single tax club. Every 
‘Friday evening, Opera house building. Pres, 
C. F. Perry; cor. sec..Duke Schroer, 327 8 3d. 
INDIANA. 
. S¥ate.—Indiana single tux league. Pres, 
Henry Rawie, Anderson; vice-pres, L. P, 
Custer, Indianapolis; sec., Thos) J. Hudson, 
155 Elm st., Indiunapolis, State executive 
committee, Henry Ruwie, Anderson, 8. W. 
Williams, Vincennes, L. O. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. C. A. Kersey, Richinond; Chas. @. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Wm. Henry, Connersville; 
W. EB McDermut, Ft, Wayne; T. J. Hudson, 
of. F. White, L. P. Custer, Indianapolis. 
-. Cuinton.—Single tax club, Sunday after- 
-poons, 8 o’cluck, Argus office. Pres, Isaac 
H, Strain; sec., L. O. Bishop. 
Font WAYNE.—Bingle tux club. Pres, W. 
B. McDermutt; vice pres, J. M. Schwerzgen; 
sec., Henry Cohen, 
~. INDIANAPOLIA,—Indianapolis single tax 
Jeague. Kvery Thursday evening, 8 p.m., Man 
sur ball, n. e@ cor, Washington and Alabama 
sta. Pres, Dr. Brown; sec., L. P, Custer, 
EVANSVILLE. —Ning le tax association. Pres., 
Rdwin Walker; sec., Charles G, Bennett, 
RICHWOND.—Hingie tax club Pres, C. & 
Schneider, 105 South Third st; sec, M. 
‘Bicbie, 9¥8 Routh Ast 


Buaumeron,—Burlington single tax club, 
Pirat and third Wednesday of each month, 
318 Jefferson st. Pres, Richard Spencer; 
weo., Wilbur Mosena, 0a) Hedge ave. 

ea Moen. Single tar club Pree, AB 
Allison, box 4; sec, J, Ballangee, _ 

—. Counci, Buurrs.—Couneil Bluffs single tax 
GUD; seeunG anu fourth Bunday a) eack 
Month, £80 pm.; 74 Bisth at. Pres, Chas, 
Reevanann: cen. 1. Kinnehan, 86 WRenadway 
. ALLEATON,—Tax reform club, Bvery Thure 
day evening, Vest's hall. Presa, A. d, Mor: 
PULaaLutownoingle item 
WLIOWN, ingle tax commit 
_ Pres, dares Rkegg; sec., Hans Errickson. 
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Mason Crty.—Single tax committee; lst and 
8d evenings of each month at Dr. Osborne's 
office. Pres., J. A. Scranton; sec., J. & Mott. 

KANBAB. 

ABILENE.—Single tax club Pres, C. W. 
Brooks; vice-pres., H. Chart rs; sec., A. L. 
Russel. 

GROVE HILL.—Grove Hill single tax club, 
Thursday evenings, Grove Hill school house, 
Lincoln township, Dickman county: Pres., 
E. Z. Butcher; sec., Andrew Reddic 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orbeans.—-Louisiana single tax club. 
Meets ist and 3d Thursday night at 8 p,m. at 
Natchez st. Pres., Jas. Middleton; sec., G. W. 
Rob zrts, 326 Thalia st. 


AUBURN.—Auburn single tax club. Satur- 
day evenings, room 38, Phoenix block, Main 
st.; reading room open every evening. Pres., 
Thos. Marsden; sec., W. E. Jackson, 1227th st. 

Lewiston—Single tax committee. Every 
Wednesday evening, 79 Summer st. Chair- 
mau, F. D. Lyford; sec., Joseph Walsh, 79 


Summer st. 
MARYLAND. 

BALTmMORE.—Single tax league of Mary- 
land. Every Monduy, at 8 p.m., in hall 506 E. 
Baltimore st. Pres, Wm. J. Ogden, 5 N. Carey 
st.; rec. sec., John Salmon, 415 N. Eutaw st.; 
cor. sec., Dr. Wm. N. Hill, 1438 Baltimore st. 

Balumore single tux society. Every Sun- 
day evening, 8 p. m., at Industrial hall, 316 
W. Lombard st. Pres., J. G. Schonfarber; 
W. H. Kelly. ' 

Single tax association of East Baltimore. 
Pres., J. M. Ralph; sec., Chas. H. Williams, 
312 Myrtle av. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

STATE.—Single tax state central committee 
of Massachusetts. Pres., Edwin M. White, 
1498 Wushington st., Boston; sec., G. K. An- 
derson, 30 Hanover st., Boston. 

Boston.—Boston single tax league, Wells’s 
memorial hall. Pres... Hamlin Gariand, 12 
Moreland st.; sec., Edwin M. White, 1498 
Washington st. 

Neponset singie tax league. Sec., Q. A. 
Lothrop, Wood st. court, Neponset. 

Dorchester single tax club. Every otber 
Wednesday evening, Field’s building, Field’s 
Corner. Rooms open every day from10a. m. 
to 10 p. m. Pres., Ed Frost; sec., John Adams, 
Field’s building. 

Roxbury single tax club. Pres., Frank W. 
Mendum; sec., Henry C. Romaine, 250 Rug 
gies st. 

STONEHAM.—Stoneham single tax league. 
Pres., Dr. W. Symington Brown, Stoneham. 

Lywn.—Lynn single tax league. Pres., C. H. 
Libbey st., 381 Weshington st.;sec., John Mc- 
Carthy, 140 Tunson st. 

Worcester. — Tenth district single tax 
league of Worcester. Meetings first Thurs- 
day of each month, class room, Y. M. C. A. 
building, 20 Pearl st. Pres., Thomas J. Hast- 
ings; sec., Edwin K. Page, Lake View, Wor- 
cester. 

LAWRENCE. — Lawrence single tux club. 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney’s 
office. Pres, Col. John P. Sweeney; sec., 
John J. Donovan, city clerk's office. 

Hype Park.—Single tax club. Sec, F. 8 
Childs, 40 Charles st. 

OranGE.—Single tax league of Orange. 
First Wednesday of each month, pres. aad 
secretary’s residence. Pres., H. . Ham- 
mond; sec., Charles G. Kidder. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Merrimac assembly. Sat- 
urday evenings, 48 State st. Pres., Dennis F. 
SUED EY: sec., W. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
8 


Ma.LpEN.—Singile tax club. Meetings fort- 
nightly at Deliberative hall, Pleasant st. 
Pres., Geo. W. Cox, Glenwood st.; sec, Ed- 
win T. Clark, 100 Tremont st. 

MICHIGAN. 

DetTROIT,—Single tax and ballot reform 
club. Pres., Jobu Bridge; sec., J. Ro Burton 
sec., room lt, Butterfield building. wees 

STURGIS.—Sturgis club of iavestigation 
Pres., Rufus Spalding; see., Thomas Harding. 

SAGINAW. —Single tax club, rooms 413 Gen- 
esee av., East Saginaw. Pres., Edward L 
Weggener; sec., Jas. Duify, $03 State st. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Minneapolis single tax 
league Every Tuesday even ng at the West 
hotel. Pres., C. J. Buell, 402 W. Franklin av.; 
sec., J. A. Suwyer, 304 Lumber exchange. 

South Minneapolis single tax club. Wednes- 
day evenings, at 1809 EK. Lake st. Pres. A. 
M. Goodrich; sec., P. F. Hammersley. 

bt. Paut.—Pres., H. C. McCurtey; sec., R. 
C. Morgan, pass eee Pacific railroad office. 

St. Lours.—S8t. Louis single tax league. 
s. ec. cor. Sth and Olive, meets every Tucsday 
evening Rooms open every evening. Pres, 
H. H. Hoffman; sec., J. W. Steele, 2738 Gamble 
street. 

“Benton School of Social Science.” Sun- 
day, tp. m., 6839 Waldemur ave., St. Louis. 
Pres., Dr. Henry 8. Chase; sec., Wm.C. Little. 

La Due.—Thke Keform ciub of La Due. 
Pres., W. Stephens; sec., Jus. Wilson. 

Kansab CiTy.—Kansas City single tax club, 
Meets every Sunday efternoon ut 3 at head- 
quarters, cor. 15th st. and Grand av.; Es 
every night. Pres., H. 8, Julian; sec., Wa 
ren Wasson, ILO E. 15th st. 

HERMANN.—Sinzvie tux committee. Pres, 
R. H. Hasenritter; sec., Dr. H. A. Hibbard, 

Hiew GatTe.—Single tux league. Meetings 
on alternate Thursdays at the house of W. 
M. Kinhead. Pres., Wm. Kiukeud; sec., J. W. 
Swaw. 

Oak HILL.—BSingle tax league, Pres, F, 
Debolt; sec,, J. W. Miller, 

Rep Binn.—Bingle tux league. Pres, J. 8. 
Cahill; sec., J. Krewson, Red Bird, Mo, 

SA¥FE,—Glen single tax club. Meets second 
Saturday evening of the month. Pres., W,H. 
Miller; sec,, H, A, Sunder, Safe, 

NEBRASKA, 

Omaua.—Oinaha single tazeclub, First and 
third Sunday, Gate City hall, cor, lath and 
Douglas sts. Pres, Rufus 8. Parker. 

WvymMonk,—Henry George single |. alub, 
Pres, B.C. Jaynes; sec. J. A. Hag 

NEW JE 


dansgy City.—Standard single tax club. 
Meets every other Thuraduy evening at the 
National assembly rooms, 63 Newark ave 
Heog,. dobn W dateway: sac, doseps Dana 


Nawaus.—Newaré single tax club. Pres, 


Miller, 267 Grove st, 


ee ene ee 


Herbert Boggs, 88 Broad st ; sec., M. G. Gaff- 
nee 48 Warran ninnea 

Newark (Forest Hill), —Essex county single 
tax club. Pres., John H. Edelman; sec., Geo. 
M. Vescelius, Forest Hill, Newark. 

PATERSON.—Passaic Co. singie tax club. 
Pres., E. W. Nellis; sec., John A. Craig, 192 
Hamburg ave. Meetings every Sunday even- 
ing at 169 Market street. 

Ornana@r.—S. Orange single tax club. 
Pres., E. H. Waliace; sec., Henry Haase. 

VINELAND. —Vineland single tux and ballot 
reform club. Pres., Rev. Adolph Roeder; 
sec., Wm. P. Nichols, box 924. 

JANVIEH.—Janvier single tax and ballot 
reform club. Alternate Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall. Pres. W. J. Rice; sec., Sydney 
RB. Walah 

CamMDEN.—Camden single tax club. Pres., 
Louis M. Randall; sec.,. Wm. M. Callingham. 

W ASHINGTON.— Washington land and tax 
club. Pres, John Morrison; sec, W. H, 
Christine. 

BAYONNE.—Singie tax committee. Chair- 
man, Wm. R. DuBois. 

PaSssal0.—Single tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. 

NEW YORK. 

New Yorg.—Manhattan single tax club. 
Business meeting, first Thursday of each 
month, at 8p. m.; other Thursdays, social 
and propaganda. Club rooms, 73 Lexington 
ave.; open every day from 6 p: m. to 12 p. m. 
Pres., Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 

Harlem single tax club, room 8, 247 West 
125th st. Business meeting every Tuesday, 
8.30 p.m. Whist and social evening every 
Thursday. Pres., Eugene G. Muret; sec., 
Chas. H. Mitchell. 

North New York single tax club. Every 
Tuesday at8p. m., at 2840 3d ave. Pres, 
James R. Small; sec., Thomas F. Foy. 

BrRoOOKLYN.—Brooklyn single taxciub, Busi- 
ness meetings Wednesday evenings. Ciub 
house, 198 Livingston st.; open at all hours. 
Pres., G. W. Thompson; sec., W. T. Withers, 
8 Willow st. 

The Eastern District single tax olub. Meet- 
ings first and third Mondays, 284 Broadway. 
Pres., Joseph McGuinness, 215 Ross st.; sec.. 
Emily A, Deverall. 

East Brooklyn single tax club. Meets every 
Tuesday, 8 p. m., 1263 Broadway, in Women’s 
Christian temperanve union. Pres., Herman 
G. Loew; sec., James 73. Connell. 

BurraLo.—Tax reform club. Every Wednes- 
day evening, Central labor union ball. Pres., 
8. C. Rogers; sec., H. B. Buddenburg, 824 Clin- 
ton st., E. Buffalo. 

ROCHESTER.—Rochester single tax union. 
Wednesday, 8 p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. m.; 80 Rey- 
noid’s Arcade. Pres., J. M. Campbell; sec., D. 
Waters, 80 Reynolds arcade. 

ALBANY.—Hingie tax ciub. Meetings every 
Thursday, 7.30 p. m. Pres, J. C. Roshirt; 
sec , George Noyes, 368 First st. 

SyRAOUSE.—Syracuse Single tax club. 113 
Walton street. Pres, F. A. Paul; sec., H. R. 
Perry, 149 South Clinton st. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Ningle tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 8 p. m., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro: sec., F. 8 Arnold. 

AUBURN.—Single tax club. Mondays, 7.30 
p- m., College hall. Pres, Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. 

ELLENVILLE.—Ning ile tax club of Ellenville. 
First and third Monday of each morth, Canal 
st., over E. Bevier’s drug store. Pres., Wm. 
Lambert; sec., Benj. Hull. 

FLUSHING.—Single tax club. Pres, D. C. 
Beard; sec., Fred Sheffield. 

New BriGuTon, 8. 1.—Richmond county 
single tax club. Every Monday evening, Par- 
abolu hall, New Brignton. Pres., J. 8. Co- 
gan; sec., A. B. Stoddard, W. New Brighton. 

NORTHPORT.—Single tax committee. Sec., 


| J. K. Rudyard, 


OweEGo.—Single tux club. Pres., Michae) J 
Murray; sec., J. M. Wilson, 204 Front st. 

Troy.—Singie tax club. Meetinys weekly 
at 576 River st. Pres., Henry Sterling; sec., 
B. B. Martis, 576 River st. 

CoHOES.—Single tax committee. Pres., P. 
C. Dandurant; sec., J. 8. Crane 128 Ontario st. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Single taux committee. 
Chairman, A. P. Blade;.sec., Dr. Wm. C. 
Wood, 308. Main st. 

JaAMESTOWN.—Hinglie tax club of James- 
town. Last Saturday evening of each month. 
Pres., Adum Stormer; sec., F. G. Anderson, 
300 Barrett st. 

YONKERS.—The Jefferson single tax club, 
13 N. Broadway. ublic meetings every Tues- 
day evening at 7.45. Pres., Fielding Gower; 
sec., Wm. Young, ‘Hi box 617. 


O. 

SratTe.—Ohio Single tax league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Pres., W. F. Bien, 1688 Wi.ison 
av., Cleveland; vice-pres., J. G. Galloway, 
263 Samuel st., Dayton; treas, Wm. Rad- 
clilfe, Youngstown; sec., Edw. L. Hyneman, 
room 3, 3483¢ 8 High st., Columbus. 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland single tax club. 
Every Wednesday Meas S p. m., 144 On- 
tario st., room 16, Pres, Tom L. Johnson; 
sec., L. E. Siemon, 7 Greenwood st. 

CINOINNATI.—Cincinnati single tax club. 
Every Sunday afternoon,’ Club room, Brad- 
ford's block, n.w. cor. 6th and Vine sts. Pres, 
James Semple, 478 Central av.; sec., Alfred 
H. Hendersun, 28 Clark st. 

Co.tumnus.—Central single tax club, Bec., 
Edw. L. Hyneman, 3484¢ 8. High st. 

Columbus single tux club. Meets Sunday 
at3.30 pom. Pres., H. 8S. Swank, 51 Clinton 
building; sec., E. Hullinger, | 

_Tirvin—Single tax committee. Bec., Dr, 
H. F. Burnes. 

GaLion.—Galion single tax club, Every 
Monday evening, residence of P, J. Snay, 108 
&. Union st. Pres, P. J. Snay; sec., Maud E, 

Pres, 


BSnay, 
Dayton.—Free land club. Joba 
Birch; Sec., W. W. Kile; 108 B. 5th st. 
Axnon.—Akron single tax club, Presa, Jno, 
McBride; sec,, 8am Rodgers. ; 
BURG. —Land and labor association 
of Miamisburg. Pres, C. F. Beall; sec, J. T, 


Mawwrenn.—Manafield single tax club, 
Free. or. ki J. Bristor; sec, W. J, Huggins, 

TOLEDO. -——Bingle tax club No, 1 meets at 
"YY Summit «t. every Bondar at 10 | m 
Pres, A. R, Wynn: sec, J, P. Travers 

Youngstown.—Every Thursday evening, 
Ivorites ball, Frea., Billy Radcliffe; sec, a 
'C, Bugbes, 68 Market s | oS 


ZANEBVILLE.—Central single 

Pres., W. H. Lourhead: sec., W 
OREGON. 

PoRTLAND.—Portland ballot reform and 
singletax club. First Monday of each month, 
Real Estate Exchange hall. Pres., T. D. War- 
wick; sec., Wallace Yates, 48 Stark s. 

PENNBYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Singie tux socicty of Phil- 
adelphia. Every Thursday, 8 p.m., 904 Wal- 
nut st. Cor. sec., A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chest- 
nut st. 

Southwark tax reform club. Meets ever 
Suturday evening at 8 p.m., at Wright’s hall, 
Passyunk av. ard Moore st. Pres., John Cos- 
grove; sec., H. Valet, 512 Queen st, 

PITTsBURG.—Pittsburg single 
Meeis every 1st and 3d Sunda 
7:30 644th av. Pres., Edm. 
Mark F Roberts, 140 & 24th st. 

BRADFORD.—Singlie tax ciub, Hevenor's 
hall, 41 Muin st Meetings for discussion 
every Sunday at 5.30 p.m. - 

Reapine.—Reasauity singie tax society. 
Monday evenings, 522 Court st. Pres, Chas, 
S Prizer; sec, Wm.H McKinney, 522 Court st. 

Erm.—Erie tax reform teague.  Pres., W. 
G. McKean: sec., J. L. Babcock. 

MIDDLETOWN.—Middletown single tax club. 
Mects every Thursday evening in K. of L. 
hall, corner Water and Nisely sts. Pres., Jno. 
Stead man: sec.. Harry M. Roes. 

EDWARDSVILLE. —Jelferson ballot reform 
and single tax club. First Friday of each 
month. Pres., Jd. J. Smythe, M. D.; sec. d. 
P. Hammond. 

LEBANON.—Lebanon single tax and land 
club. Pres., Adum Behny; sec., J. @. Zimmer- 
man, 111 N. Fourteenth st. 

ScRANTON.—Henry George single tax club 
lst and 3d Friday evenings of each mopth, 
Noake’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruce 
st. Pres., Duncan Wright; sec., Arthur Mc 
Gee, 914 Capouse ave. 

SHENANDOAH.—Ningle tux club. Sundays 
3 p.m., 415 W. Coal st. Pres., Morris Marsh; 
sec., Thomas G. Potts. 

Uprer L&HigH.—Single tax committer. 
Pres., J. B. Carr; sec., George McGee. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Henry George club. Meets 
every Monday evening for public discussion... 
Pres. A. Jd. Moxham; sec., Richard Eyre. 

PoTTsTOWN.—Sing le tux club. Meetings 1st 
and dd Friday eveuinys each month in Weitsz- 
enkoru’s hall. Pres., D. L. Huws; sec., H H. 
Johnson, 530 Walnut st. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—Single tux association of 
Rhode Istand. Alternate Friday evenings 
room 22, Slade building, cor. Washington an 
Eddy sts. Pres., Dr. Win. Barker; sec., Geo. 
D. Liddell, 145 Transit.st. 

PAWTUCKET.—Single tax association. Ev'r 
Wednesday evening, Main st. Pres, EB 
ward Barker; sec., Edgar Farnell, 220 Min- 
eral Spring av« 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
State.—Souun Dakoww sinpie taux associa- | 
tion, Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. K. Brokuw, box A, Watertown, | 

RaPip City.—Black Hills single tax league. 
Lust Saturday in each month, Library ball. . 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec., Francis H. . 


Clark. 
Gany.—Single tax club. Pres.,G. W. Bail- 
let; sec., Geo, Westcott. 
Mapison.—Luke couniy single tax club 
Chairman, Prof. E. H. Evanson. 
THNNESSEX, 


MEMPHIS.—Memphis single tax association. 
Pres., J. S. Menken; sec., R. G. Brown, 
THXAS. 


tax club. 
m. Quigley. 


tax club. 
evening at 
ardley; sec., 


STaTvgE.—Texas tux reform association. 
Pres., H. F. Ring, Houston; sec., J. B. Cock- 
ran. 

EL Paso.—E! Paso tariff reform club. lst. 
and 3d Saturdays of each month, county court. 
room, court house. Pres., G. E. Hubbard; 
sec., A. W. Thotnas. 

Houston.—dSinyie tax committee. 
H. F. King; see., HE. W. B 
munia house. 

SAN ANTONIO. —HSinge le tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursday in euch month. Pres.,G@ee. 
Marks, see., Theo. Kunzmann, 1] Crockett st. 

VIKGINIA, 

RICHMOND.—Singzie tax cluo No. 1. Cor. 
Broad aad 3d sts., Sunday ulternoons, Pres, — 
Jas. D. Van Arnum; sec., Johu T. Chappell, | 


516 N. 22d st. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

PARKKERABURGH. ~Singie tax league. Kivery 
Suturday night, 500 Market st. Pres, W. H, 
Curry; sec., W. KF Thayer. 

WISCONSIN. ae 

RIVER FALLs.—The tux reform club, Musi 
hail, Mai st. Mects every Weduesday eve 
ip, So’clock, Pres, Geo. H. Bates; sec., B. 
RK. Eaton, River Falls. 

CANADA. 

TORONTO, ONT.—~—Singie tax club, “Pres, 
Wun. Scurt; sec., A. C. Stanner, 1168 Queen 
st., West. ee 

Sinele tax association, Bee, J. L. Dawkins 
204 Wellesiey st. Pe 
_ PETERBOROUGH, —Single tux club Bee, d 


Lunday. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
MASTERTON. —Siugie tux society, 
W. McLean, Masterton, 


Pres., 


Address 


THE TYPES, 
Only little blocks of metal, 
Yet au mighiy seed is sown, 
W hence upstarting legions threaten 
Every tyrant ona throne. 
Only little types, yet mighty—- 
Cuesar's husts ure pone, but th 
Clicking, clicking throuvh the age 
Wear the bundsinan's chains 4 
Only little blocks of metal, 
Yet a poem issues thence 
At whose toveb a world respondin 
Blesses Guttenbere of Met 
Coe WwW OSB 
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New York Warld, a : , 

A Pennsylvania journal says that (Mek 
ley prices” are fair prices and “represent! 


wages paid to American workmen.” Just 
which cegtion of the McKinley bill is it phat 
prescribes ‘fair wages” to American wor 
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We 


IMPORTERS, Ex PORTERS, 


THESTANDARD 
—— HENRY GEORGE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


| -12:pages. Cloth, 61.5¢. 


} Manufacturing Chemists 


AND 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS, 


‘B.W.: Co.'s Offices and Warehouses, 
Occupying Seven Floors in all. 


B.W. & CO. manufacture only New and IM- 
PROVED forms of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Products, and are the sole makers of the Only Orig- 
inal and Genuine TABLOIDs of Compressed Drugs, 
4g prescribed by the Medical Profession through- 
out the world, and a8 supplied to H. M. STANLEY 
and otber great Explorers aod Travelers (vide pub- 
Hshed reports). 

BW. & CO maker Specialty of PALATABLE 
an PORTABLE Drugs and Outfits tor Ships, Ex- 
ploring Expeditiuns, Missionaries, Planters, Min- 


Ing Companies, Caravans, ete. 
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ORGANIZED 1851. 
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_ THE BERKSHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Send your age, name and address and 
ceive a SPECIAL STATEMENT show- 
wng the SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES and 
LIBERAL Ol'TIONS of the new TWENTY 
PAYMENT INVESTMENT and PRO- 
TECTION POLICY, together with the 
GUARANTEED CASH and PAID UP 
VALUES after the SECOND YEAR, 
-'Phis policy affords all the advantages of 
aife insurance during the early “rT pro- 
ducing yeurs of life, and at the same time 
~ makes sure a provision for advanced age. 
Being a POSITIVE CONTRACT it is 
especiaily adapted to suit the needs of: 
. business men. 

You should send for particulars of this 
anvestment to 
: GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


271 Broudway, New York City, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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"HANDY BINDERS 


FOR 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Binders, made especially for fling 
HE STANDARD, are pow ready. 
ice 75 cents to any address. 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Bquare, New York City. 


a ed 
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SACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


We need, to complete Volume | of THE 
ANDAICH, Numbers 2 and s. 


We will send 20 cents worth of tracts tu 
exchnuge tor either a! theme hHumbern. 


ert eterna cnet timer aman emtones rains amin 4 satay enn eee ee cnet aE A ET 


VOLUME SIX OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 
A united uumber of bound volumes of THE BTANL« 
BHD in heavy poards ure olfered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 
el. Bovrercsecscssrsereoererereeeresereseeees se EO ou 
(January 6 to July @, 1887.) 
> We had entirely run out of sume of the issues of Vol, 
A, apd with considerable ditlculty bave replaced 
‘bhem, Wenow have ready four volumes, for sale 
he above pr:ce, 
Vol, Dbvvccorseecvseceessessseseegtererersseeeers 0a 00 
(July 9 to December SY, 1857,) 
. Vols. use and LViaiisinsiacnsesine nis? 00 
(January 7 lo December 29, 1888, Bound together,) 
; Vel. Wicsnrspersvcreesceseesserspeesosesneens sees selbap 3! 
ae (anyary 5 bo dane %, 1889) 
Vel. Udrvsorcccereseorsoenreserereceseecenssserons QB a0 
(duly 6 19 December 28. loddernow ready.) 


eepressage extra.) 
BEB ATANDARD, 
Rauare, How Tere: 


HILL BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E. C. 


‘ * Ss 
AMS Bigs fn 


B, W. & 09.'S CONGO MEDIGINE CHEST, 
as supplied to Stanley and others. Fitted with 
TABLOIDS of compressed Drugs. Less than one- 
terth the bulk of ordinary Medicines. 


JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 


HF tt 
tne : 


That ds‘vhe most perfect guvernmentaln wiileh ‘an din 


jury to one is the-concern of all... 


Ee eae 


THE JOURNAL is ackuowledged to be 
the LEADING LABOR PAPER in the 
country. Its columns every week coutain 
centributionsfrom the ableat thinkers upon 
ecovomic questions. It isthe only paper in 
which the principles and platterm of the 
Order are authe ritatively discussed und ex- 
piained. 


Among iteacontributors are: 


TT. ¥. Poederty, 
Ralph Beaumont, 


“Merlinda Sissins,’’ 
Phillips Thompaen, 
Heury A. Beckmeyer, KRev. Wm. L. Ball, 
A. W. Wright, 
i. oP. Wild, 
Clark Orvis, and others of equal ability. 


Michael Corcoran, 
Cicero Perry, 


Teves of Subscription: $1 per vear; 50 
cents fer six mouths; 203 cents for three 
wonths. Ju bUlk packages to oue addrese, 
25 copies, three months, $5. 


Benud subscriptions te JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, Bex SSO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SOUTH DAKOTA 


SINGLE TAX ASSOCIATION, 


JUDGE LEVI MAGEE, Pres., Rapid City, B1. 
W. E, BROK AW, Sec. Treas, Box A, Watertown, 8. D, 
Hasau department ip 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal ls the leading tariff reform and ballot 
reform paper iu South Dakota, Subscribe for it. 
Try itthree menthe for 25 cents. 
Address THE JOUBNAL, Watertowa, 8, D. 
The secretary sollcits communications from single 
tan men, 


We retall at the lawent 2 
jolesgle factory prices, and 
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Established 1344, 


«, MeA LLISTER, 
Mavufacturer of 


veal, MOON SHADE, 

gr Stores, Pwelllngs, Hotels, Uilices, Ae, 

ion wiverth eecoba Bireeh . 
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remedy, 


NO. 13 UNION SQUARE. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


‘An inquiry into the cause of industrial depression 
and of increase of want with increase of wealth, The 


By HENRY GEORGE 


Paper covers, 5 cents. Half 
or half morocco, 63.00. , 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By HENRY GEORGE 


"349 pages. Clotb, §1.00, Paper covers, 85 cents. 
-calf.or balf morocco, 62.50. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An examination of the tariff question with especial . 
regard to the interests of labor. 
By HENRY GEORGE. : 
Cloth, $1.50, Paper covers, 3 cents, Has calf or 
half morocco, §3.UU, S 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


_ What it involves and how alone it can be settled. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
Wi pages. Paper covers, 2) cents. 


SETS OF THREE.---PROGRESS AND POVE TY, 
FREE TRADE? BOUND ALIKE, IN HALF CALF OR HALF MOROCCO, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Paseage-at Arms Between the Duke of Argyll wid 
Henry George. 


Ti pages. Paper cevers, 15 centa, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German). 
Translation of C. D. F. Gutechow. 
480 pages. Paper covers, 5 cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress and Poverty in French), 
Translation of P. L. LeMonnier. 
$42 pages, Paper covers, 62.75. 


PROTE-TION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE? 


(Protection or Free Trade ? in French). 
Translation of Louis Vossion. 
698 pages. Paper covers, 62.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty in Ita)ian). 
Translation of Ludovico Eusebio, 
952 pages. Paper covers, 62.5. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, PROTECTION OR 
$7.50. 


ECONOMIC WORKS. 


By way of answering inquiries constantly received, we 


append a list of some 


economic and social works of various kinds, with prices, at which they will be for- - 
warded post paid. Any work not mentioned procurable in New York will be sent on 


receipt of publisher’s price. 


ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.—THE 
story of his hfe, Told by bis children 4 vois, 
cloth, $12. 0u, 


SSaAye ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.~- 
By FREDERICK BASTIAT. I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘ ISMS OF PROTECTION. — WITH 
i Opretase ty Horace White. By FREDERICE 
ASTIAT. 12mo, cloth, 81.00. 
ISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
in EUROPE—By JEROME ADOLPHE BLAN- 
. Svo, cloth, 83.00. 


r TARIFF HISTORY 
UNITED STATES.—Containing “Protection to 

Industries,” and “The History of the Present 
, 1860-1888." By F. W. TAUSSIG. 8vo, cloth, 8L%. 


W °oRs AND WAGEs.—BY THOS. BRASSEY. 
Jémo, cloth, §1.0U. 


Or THE 
You 


HE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM 
as embodied in the legisiauion of various coun: 
tries By J.B. WIG@MORE. Cloth, 81.50. 


Y OF THE FREE TRADK 
IN ENGLAND.—By AUGUSTUS 
1émo, cloth, 50 ct, 


Prcat book cay OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
1. 


HE HISTOR 
MOVEMENT 
NGREDIEN. 


aoe ECONOMY.—By WALTER BAGEBOT. Cloth 


OT 
CAUSES OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS —By 
4M SMIIH. Edited by Theobold Rogers. $1.3, 


ENRY GEORGE 0G HANS SOCIAL. 
PROGBAM.—iHeory George and bis Svcial Pro- 
grumme in Danish by Fernundo Linderberg) 147 
pages, paper covers, Sent to any address on receipt 
o 
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Any of the above Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


HENRY GEORSE & CO. 
°13 Uniten Square, New York City. | 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


A Set of Tracts (Exclusive of Boeke from Nes. 
will Increase with the Additien eo: New Tracts. 


Australian System, 
First Principles. Henry George. 4 paves 
The Right tu the Use of the Earth. erbert Spencer. 
Farmers and the Bingle Tax. 
The Canons of Taxation. & 
A Lawyer's Keply vo Criticisms. 
Back w the Land. 
The Single Tax, Thomas G. 
, The American Farmer, 
Unemployed Lubor. Henry George. 
The Case Plainly Stated, H. F. Ring. 
Social Problems, 342 pages, 12mo. 
14, Objections to the Land Tax. Thomas G. 
15. Lund Taxation, <A Conversation Betwee 
16, How to Increase Profits. A. J. Steers, 2puges.... 
17. The New Political Economy. 
1% Thy Kingdom Come, Henry Geor, 
\9. The Funuctious of Government. 
XU. The Menace of Plutocracy. Thomas G. Bhearman. 
2}, Tenement House Morality. 
2°, 28, 24, out of print. 
% Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 8 pages..... 
%6. Heury George's Mistakes, Thomas G, Shearman, 
2%. The Democratic 
26, Progress and Poverty. 
29. Tne New Ballot System, 
4), Property in Land, Henry George. 
31 and $2 out of print, 
33, The Gospel aud the People, Bishop Huntington. 
34. Blngle Tax Platform. By Henry George. 2 
45, Justice the Object—Taxation the Means, 
36, One Tax Enough. 
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cents; 1,Quu copies, §1.50. 
Four-page tracts—1 copy, 2 cents; 
Eight-page tracts—1 copy, Scents; 
Siateen page Lracts—1copy, 4 cents; 
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TARIFF TRACTS. 
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5°, Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George. 4 pages. ae 


J, The Tariff Quesucn. Henry George. 4 ages. 

63. American Protection apd British Free Trade, Heory 
69. Protection aud Wages, Heury George. 8 pages, 

“U, The Common Seuse of the Tariff uestion, 
72. Protection the Friend of Labor? 


7h, A Short Tariff History, Thomas G@, Shearman. 


George. 4 pages 


Thomas G, Shearman, 8 pages. 
‘homas @ Shearman, § pages, ; 
3 pages, 


6, Plain Talk to Protectionists. Thomas @ Shearman, 4 paces. 


7. ab address te Workingmen on the Tariff Question, Henry George. 4 pages, 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Lie 
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2 pages. 
Chauncey #. Black. & pp. 
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